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Basking bronzes. 


Dark statuary bronze and medium am- 
ber hues of Kalcolor aluminum are now 
available in light, rigid, easy-to-use 
building panels from Kaiser Mirawal. 

Mirawal Kalcolor Building Panels. 

You can order them as veneer or in- 
sulated panels in the sizes you need. 

Being Kalcolor aluminum they pro- 
vide a unique extremely hard-anodic 
color coating, unsurpassed for long life 
against sun, weather and wear. And for 
beauty indoors or out. 


Introducing sun-loving Kalcolor' in handy Mirawal building panels. 


For samples — and to see other ideas 
in today's widest range of building panel 
types, colors and facings — write Kaiser 
Mirawal, P.O. Box 38A, Port Carbon, 
PA. 17965. 

We'll show you oceans of possibilities. 


KAISER 
MIRAWAL 


Beautiful Washfountains that hold up beautifully. Bradglas" 
Washfountains . . . colorful like nature. Brick red. Salmon. 
Surf green. And eight others. With clean, contemporary 
lines to fit today's commercial, industrial and school build- 
ings. Durable like steel. Smooth, non-porous. Resistant to 
abrasion, acid and corrosion. Won't swell, shrink or warp. 
Won't chip, peel or flake. Vandal-proof and fire-safe, too. 
Reinforced polyester is tough. . . yet light for easy installa- 
tion . . . 80% lighter than precast stone. Bradglas Wash- 


from Bradle 


Leader in Washroom Fixtures and Accessories 


fountains cut installation costs because they serve up to 
8 people with one set of connections. Save on wall and 
floor space. Can be installed anyplace... washrooms, halls, 
alcoves. More sanitary than lavatories because they're 
foot-operated. In 54" and 36" circular and semi-circular 
models...11 decorator colors. See your Bradley washroom 
systems specialist. And write for latest literature. Or call 
(414) 251-6000. Telex 2-6751. Bradley Washfountain Co., 
9182 Fountain Boulevard, Menomonee Falls, Wis. 53051. 
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Architect uses 

sloping steel columns fo 
give building rugged, 
dramatic effect 


To make the new headquarters and research building 
of Burroughs Wellcome Co. seem like a natural exten- 
sion of the ridge on which it is located, Architect Paul 
Rudolph used sloping steel columns in a geometric, 
modular design. 


The structure, located in Research Triangle Park near 
Raleigh, North Carolina, combines the functions of 
corporate headquarters and research facilities. 


The sloping steel columns, set at a 22.5-degree angle, 
help to make the building seem to be an upward ex- 
tension of the ridge. The steel-framed irregular ends 
of the structure were designed to facilitate incre- 
mental expansion in all directions in future years. 


Geometrical modular units are also a unique part of 
the design. The large skylights and inward-slanting 
windows made possible by this design allow light to 
flood deep into the interior. 


The completed building will house about 450 em- 
ployees, and will contain 300,000 sq ft of space. Besides 
research facilities and offices, there will be a cafeteria, 
auditorium, library, and a lobby three stories high. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL |" 


Steel columns sloping 22.5 degrees are a major feature of the 
design. The columns rest on a system of footings and 
tie-beams in which the vertical load is transferred directly 

to the soil through the footing. 


The Burroughs Wellcome Co. building was designed by 

Paul Rudolph, New York. Structural engineer: Lockwood 
Greene Engineers, Inc., New York. Steel fabricator and erector: 
Peden Steel Company, Raleigh, N.C. General contractor: 
Daniel Construction Company, a division of Daniel 
International Corporation, Greenville, S.C. Bethlehem Steel 
supplied 3,100 tons of ASTM A-36 structural steel. 


comment and opinion 


INTERPROFESSIONAL COOPERATION AND INTERACTION: Two events which have gone 
relatively unnoticed in the professional press since the beginning of the year could 
result in the development of a permanent basis for understanding and constructive 
collaboration among architects, engineers and landscape architects. In a statement 
issued by Oscar S. Bray, chairman of the Interprofessional Council on Environmental 
Design (ICED) he notes "with concern the increasing need for architectural, engi- 
neering and landscape architectural registration boards to resort to litigation in re- 
sponse to allegations of unlawful practice in these three fields. Such cases often in- 
volve only questions of jurisdiction of practice and have little or no bearing upon the 
public health, safety or welfare." 

The frequency of these jurisdictional questions may partly be the result of incon- 
clusive language in the definition of the three professions in the registration laws. 
This problem is now being studied by a joint committee of the National Council of 
Architectural Registration Boards (NCARB), the National Council of Engineering 
Examiners (NCEE) and the Council of Landscape Architectural Registration Boards 
(CLARB) which comprises the Interprofessional Council on Registration (ICOR) 
as well as by ICED. The newly formed council is composed of the president, presi- 
dent-elect and a general liaison of each body, thus providing a full representation of 
the three professions in the design field having state registration requirements. The 
state boards in each case have responsibilities within a well-defined area. This in- 
cludes agreements among boards, coordination with their respective professions on 
legislative matters, and the developing and conducting of examinations for licensure. 

ICOR member Ronald Allwork, FAIA, of New York City has made these perti- 
nent observations: *A number of states include in their laws or regulations 'Standards 
of Responsibility’ or a ‘Code of Conduct.’ Their purpose is to protect the public in- 
terest; they do not necessarily duplicate the ethical standards of professional societies. 
But some that now exist are evidently not considered to be well conceived. The law 
enforcement committee of NCEE reports, for example, that where such standards 
have been adopted in a state, ‘the law enforcement score indicates that conduct rules 
are so vague, ill-defined and lacking in standards that both the profession and the 
board shy away from dealing with these.’ The Wisconsin Examining Board of Archi- 
tects, Professional Engineers, Designers and Land Surveyors has developed rules 
which, among other things, deal with conduct. These are now in effect and have been 
adopted by the above committee as a model. Rules and regulations should deal only 
with the professional conduct which is directly related to the protection of the public 
health, safety and welfare. The development of guidelines for such codes or regula- 
tions will be initiated by ICOR.” 

Allwork also points out that “definitions of practice contained in the various state 
laws are the subject of continuous debate between architects and engineers. Lately, 
the landscape architects have also become involved. . . . In the simplest terms, what 
is sought is a statement that each architect, engineer or landscape architect shall un- 
dertake only those phases of a project for which he is competent by virtue of educa- 
tion and experience.” 

With today’s environmental problems demanding the best individual and collab- 
orative performance, it is vitally important that every barrier to interprofessional co- 
operation and interaction be eliminated. ROBERT E. KOEHLER 
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NEXT MONTH 


How the profession might cut electrical con- 
sumption substantially is suggested by an ar- 
chitect in the leadoff presentation—and one 
that is bound to draw fire from a number of 
sources. Among these, in fact, is the illumi- 
nating Engineering Society which, in an arti- 
cle that follows, takes issue with some of the 
proposed ways of saving in the area of light- 
ing. Our intent in publishing the two pieces 
is to promote a dialogue between the profes- 
sions which to a degree can control energy 
consumption and, at the same time, foster 
greater interest among architects in the over- 
all subject. 

Other features in June: 
* A look at a nine-member firm in Albuquer- 
que that combines arts and crafts with archi- 
tecture in responding to the desires of its 
clients, many in places far remote from the 
metropolitan region—another in our contin- 
uing series of Practice Profiles. 
* Some pointers by an engineer and consult- 
ant on swimming pools to help the architect 
familiarize himself with the design problems 
peculiar to this area, including a list of sug- 
gested sources of information. 
* A study of a schoolhouse designed to be- 
come a generator of community activity and 
a real part of its neighborhood. 
* A description of the National Clearing- 
house for Criminal Justice Planning and Ar- 
chitecture at the University of Illinois. 


ASIDES 


It was encouraging, indeed, to learn that Pres- 
ident Nixon and Canadian Prime Minister 
Pierre Elliott Trudeau have signed the Great 
Lakes water quality agreement—"the first 
time two nations have undertaken such a joint 
effort to solve an environmental problem," 
as one writer put it. 

One reason we editors are so elated by it 
all is that the June 1969 AIA JOURNAL car- 
ried a 32-page section devoted to the subject: 
"The Great Lakes: The Tie That Binds," pre- 
ceding the combined convention of the AIA 
and the Royal Architectural Institute of 
Canada held in Chicago. At that time we 
wrote, “Any cleanup campaign should in- 
volve an international commitment for which 
some able machinery must be established. 
To repeat one author: “You can't clean up 
half of a lake.' " 

The section not only drew lavish praise 
from scores of readers but the contents had 
wide publicity, ranging from a full-page ar- 
ticle in a large metropolitan daily to a spot 
on CBS News, 

Well, that machinery we referred to three 
years ago has been put into motion. Under 
negotiation since last fall, the agreement pro- 
poses standards for the lakes and envisages 
a vast program of construction of sewage 
treatment facilities in both Canada and the 
United States. 

While the pact contains no cost figures at 
this time, the program is expected to ap- 
proach the $3 billion mark. The US, as the 
major polluter, will pay about 90 percent of 
the total—$2 billion coming from federal, 
state and local governments and up to $1 
billion from industry. o 


We make doors 
the way they should 
be made. 


To begin with, G-P Curtis* Doors 
are made to order. And we make them 
like fine furniture. We start with real 
hardwood cores. Then, we hand 
selectthe veneers you want and 
make sure colors and finish 
are matched to your exact 
specification. 

Finally, we pre-machine 
and pre-finish them to fit 
any size opening. 

If you want slats or 
louvers, we'll make them 
too. And we'll pre-cut and 
pre-finish them to your 


doors to prevent 
them from damage 
before installation. 
We guarantee our 
doors, too. And all 
guarantees meet 
industry recognized standards. For 
details, please look in your Sweets 
Catalog, Section 8. 
Now, you probably think we s che 
more. Thefactis o 
Curtis doors costa | 
lotless than you'd 
expect to pay for 
areally good door. 


specifications. As for service, 

Just recently we expanded our we have 110 distribution centers 
line so you can now get fire doors with all over the United States. This means 
3/4 hour, 1 hourand 1 V2 hour fire you can get custom made doors by 
ratings. Slats and louvers for fire just calling your G-P representative. 
doors meet U.L. codes. We also Chances are, it'll be a local call. So 


contact him today. And 

he'll send out a man to 
talk with you. There's 
no charge for 
consultation. 

That's our story. 
And we think it's 
a pretty good story. 
After all, we make doors the way 
they should be made. 


GP CURTIS DOORS 


GeorgiaPacific Æ 


Portland, Oregon 97204 


added plastic laminate doors into 
our line which you can order in 
practically any color or texture. 
We even individually carton the 
plastic ammas and prefinished 
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Now, Johnson puts computer-controlled automation 
within everyone's reach. With the JC/80* System... 
the first general purpose communications loop with 
a mini-computer designed for building automation. 
Immediately expandable. Ideally suited for leased- 
line telemetry. 

JC/80 advanced technology delivers all the advan- 
tages of computerization— continuous monitoring of 
all points, with performance matched to programmed 
ideals—for maximum savings on manpower, energy 
and overall costs. It employs easily understood 
English input/output and efficient Management by 
Exception principles. 

The JC/80 breakthrough includes many important 
advances. Maximum system response time of just 
4 seconds, regardless of the number of points. Re- 
ports and recalls alarms in chronological sequence. 
Fully compatible with existing digital systems. Opera- 
tor functions programmable on-line. And modular 
hardware and software are available locally. 


Most important, JC/80 automation is fully backed by 
the Johnson organization—leader in computerized 
building automation, with more than 75% of all such 
projects installed or under contract. 

Whatever your building automation requirements, 
the computerized JC/80 System can meet them— 
better than anything. And it's ready right now. Start- 
ing at less than $10,000. Get complete information. 
Write today for your copy of Publication No. 2036. 


*Reg. TM applied for. 


The JC/ 
breakthrough. 
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JC/80 Central System 


JC/80 Stand-alone System 
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JOHNSON cl 


SERVICE COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN + 53201 


outlook 


Breakthrough Welcomes First Occupants; Committee to Analyze Guide Criteria 


In Kalamazoo, Michigan, the first Operation 
Breakthrough homes now have occupants. 
Secretary George Romney of the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development 
welcomed the first families to move in their 
new homes in March, and appropriate dedi- 
catory ceremonies marked the occasion. 
Romney has predicted that two-thirds to 
three-fourths of all housing in the US will 
be factory built or will use prefabricated 
components by 1980. 

Operation Breakthrough is the national 
demonstration program launched by HUD in 
1969 to modernize the American housing in- 
dustry and to remove barriers to volume-pro- 
duced housing (see AIA JoURNAL, Mar. 71). 

The Kalamazoo Breakthrough site, called 
New Horizon Village, features a large assort- 
ment of housing units including townhouses, 
garden apartments, medium and lowrise 
apartments and single family homes. The 
seven producers who have erected 245 units 
are Levitt Building Systems, Inc.; Hercoform 
Marketing, Inc.; F.C.E. Dillon, Inc.; Mate- 


Jacksonville Voters Approve Police/ Court 
Facility, Subject of Design Competition 


In March, voters in Jacksonville, Fla., ap- 
proved the $9.5 million bond issue to con- 
struct a police administration complex to re- 
place a 45-year old structure on Liberty 
Street. Present police offices are scattered 
around the city. 

William Morgan, AIA, of Jacksonville re- 
ceived the first award in a design competition 
for the complex. The jury praised the de- 
sign's special features, such as “the simplicity 
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rial Systems Corp.; National Homes Corp.: 
Republic Steel Corp.; and Inland-Scholz 
Housing Systems, Inc. The developer of New 
Horizon Village is the Kalamazoo Break- 
through Housing venture, a joint effort of 
Bert L. Smokler & Company and National 
Corporation for Housing Partnership. Site 
planner is the Perkins & Will Partnership of 
Michigan. 

In March the Building Research Advisory 
Board announced that it had formed a Spe- 
cial Advisory Committee at the request of 
HUD to analyze the possible impact of the 
Operation Breakthrough Guide Criteria on 
the daily operations of the building industry 
should the criteria be used beyond and out- 
side Operation Breakthrough. BRAB's com- 
mittee will analyze the general content and 
nature of the guide criteria. By meeting with 
the various industry groups that have sub- 
mitted comments to HUD, the committee will 
try to identify areas of concern and conflict 
and develop recommendations for resolving 
the points at issue. 


of circulation between the court and police 
functions . . . and the variety of internal 
spaces created by penetrating volumes." 

The architects want the new building to 
"avoid the stigma of overbearing authority," 
and they plan a contemporary structure with 
the upper portion having a parklike setting 
with shrubs and palm trees. As the jury stated 
at the time the award was made, "We sought 
a design which projected a feeling of friend- 
liness and openness which is so needed in 
developing a greater receptiveness to the 
criminal justice system." 


Conversion of roof of a low profile building for use as an urban park wins jury's applause. 


Viu k. 
Hercules subsidiary is one of the producers, 


Armstrong & Salomonsky, Ltd., are architects. 


Highway Trust Fund Replacement Asked; 
Exposition, Conference Set for May 


The AIA has been giving attention to trans- 
portation problems facing the nation and has 
proposed that a Community Development 
Fund replace the present Highway Trust 
Fund. Speaking for the Institute before a 
Congressional subcommittee recently, Archi- 
bald C. Rogers, FAIA, of Baltimore said 
that the community fund would be “a fund- 
ing source at the federal level that would 
not only be multimodal in the transportation 
sense, but would be available to provide pub- 
lic infrastructures of all kinds necessary to 
sustain a high quality of urban and rural 
life.” 

Rogers told the members of the House 
Public Works subcommittee on roads that 
“the days of single purpose categorical 
grants are numbered. General and special 
revenue sharing or block grants are the pub- 
lic funding mechanisms of the future.” He 
said that the Community Development Fund 
would be used to create and repair the public 
infrastructure of roads, sewers, water mains 
and power and utility lines; would provide 
planning and capital monies to state and 
metropolitan governmental units; would be 
flexible allowing local political units to as- 
sign priorities; and would be supportative of 
local metropolitan planning and develop- 
ment agencies. 

Meanwhile, plans are going forward for 
Transpo 72, the United States International 
Transportation Exposition to be held at Vir- 
ginia’s Dulles Airport, May. 27-June 4. It is 
expected that over 300 exhibitors will par- 
ticipate, including about 60 foreign countries. 

On May 30-June 1 the 14th Highway 
"Transportation Congress will take place in 
Washington, D.C., at the Statler Hilton Ho- 
tel. The theme of the congress is "Highways: 
Everyone's Transportation System." Special 
arrangements are being made for those at- 
tending the congress to go to Transpo 72. 


Fellowship Conferred upon 79 Members 


Fellowship in the AIA is conferred upon a 
corporate member if he has been a member 
in good standing for 10 years prior to his 
nomination and if he has made notable con- 
tributions to the advancement of the profes- 
sion in one or morc areas. The investiture of 
members who have been elevated to the Col- 
lege of Fellows is always an AIA convention 
highlight. Seventy-nine corporate members 
have been advanced to fellowship in 1972 


(see listing, p. 50). continued on page 52 


17 stories about higher learning by 


STRESCON 


Each another dramatic chapter in the 

construction of the nation’s first modular high 

rise campus buildings. These are the new student 
dormitories at the University of Delaware — 17 and 16 
stories high — rising at the rate of one story per week, 
without scaffolding, interior beams or columns. 

This is the speed, permanence 


and beauty created in imaginative 

use of pre-cast concrete by Strescon 

Industries. For high rise modular buildings, 
impressive condominiums, schools, motels and office 
buildings —architects and engineers have discovered 
that Strescon has the system, the reliability and 

the experience to build for the future. 


ARCHITECTS: CHARLES LUCKMAN & ASSOCS. / BUILDER: OGDEN-KRAPF 


STRESCON INDUSTRIES 


PENNSYLVANIA AVE. & POST ROAD e MORRISVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 19067 / 3501 SINCLAIR LANE € BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 21213 


The subdued 
approach 1o 
Reflective Glass 


With the increasing use of reflective glass for outstanding solar control and lower operating 
costs, more and more buildings are sticking out in harsh, metallic glare. 

Now, Shatterproof Glass Corporation has developed a refined, subdued Reflective Glass 
that still offers the benefits of the harsh reflective glasses. 

_.. Manufactured in three configurations—Insulating, Laminated and Monolithic—for 
complete versatility. 

Depending on the type specified, it can also provide thermal control, sound control, 
security and safety benefits. Available in subdued tones of bronze, gold, gray and chrome 
...in the largest quality sizes in the industry. 

To learn more, write for our Reflective Brochure, 

Shatterproof Glass Corporation, Dept. 101A, 4815 Cabot Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 48210. 
Phone: 313/582-6200. 


Shatterproof 
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the institute 


Toward Excellence in Design 


Probably nothing is more gratifying to either 
à young practitioner or to the principals of 
a well-established firm than to have a project 
selected for a design award by professional 
peers. To the young architect, this is an indi- 
cation that he is creating good design; to the 
older firm, it is indicative that its reputation 
for excellent work is continuing. 

The AIA Honor Awards program is one 
of the more significant aspects of the Insti- 
tute's endeavors as a national organization 
of architects. Originated in 1949, the pro- 
gram falls under the purview of the Com- 
mission on the Environment. 

The program is open to American archi- 
tects for building projects in this country or 
abroad. The Honor Awards encompass any 
improvement designed and built by the sub- 
mitting architect, including parks, plazas and 
other urban design, as well as remodeling 
and restoration of old structures. Premiated 
buildings are eligible as well for a Bartlett 
Award which is bestowed upon those struc- 
tures that provide ready accessibility for the 
handicapped and the elderly, 

Each jury member is selected by the ATA 
Board of Directors with recommendations 
made by the Commission on the Environ- 
ment. Jurors feel a tremendous sense of re- 
sponsibility, studying each submission care- 
fully to make positive that the project is well 
designed, functional and at home in its en- 
vironment. 

The sense of responsibility of an Honor 
Awards jury is evidenced by an incident that 
happened at one of the meetings a few years 
ago. At the end of the second day, a par- 
ticular submission was studied and restudied, 
with slides shown and discussed at length. Fi- 
nally, the project was rejected. The following 
morning, one member of the jury went over 
the reject pile, picked up the submission 
binder and said, "Let's talk about this one 
again." Obviously, he was bothered. So it 
was all rehashed with the result that the 
project won an Honor Award. 

Five years ago, the ATA Design Commit- 
tee recommended a ruling that was adopted 
by the board: Before a project not familiar 
to at least one member of the jury could re- 
ceive an Honor Award, it must be visited. 
The visitation process has been helpful in 
the wise selection of Honor Awards. Jurors 
feel considerably more assured that the right 
decision has been made if they have actually 


by Marta F. MURRAY 


Director, Awards Programs 


seen the project, walked around it and “ex- 
perienced" it. 

One process of the Honor Awards pro- 
gram has been questioned many times. 
Would it be possible to have the entire group 
of submissions screened prior to jury meet- 
ing? Such a procedure would save time and 
work on the part of the jury. But who would 
do the screening? In fairness to each sub- 
mission, the jury itself must review each one. 
As difficult as it is for five busy architects to 
study some 500 entries each year and to give 
each his individual consideration, that's the 
way it is and should be, and certainly is the 
method desired by the entrants. 

The Institute sponsors awards programs in 
cooperation with other organizations, includ- 
ing the American Library Association, the 
American Association of Junior Colleges, 
the Nonprofit Housing Center, the American 
Association of Medical Clinics, House & 
Home and American Home (Homes for Bet- 
ter Living awards), the Naval Facilities En- 
gineering Command, the Bricklayers, Ma- 
sons & Plasterers International Union (Louis 
Sullivan Award for Architecture, the newest 
of all) and the Reynolds Metals Company. 
There are three programs with the last- 
named organization: the R.S. Reynolds Me- 
morial Award, an international program; the 
Reynolds Aluminum Prize for Architectural 
Students; and the R.S. Reynolds Memorial 
Award for Community Architecture. 

There is some confusion, especially on the 
part of the general public, regarding the dif- 
ferences between an awards program and an 
architectural competition. We define an 
awards program as one where honors or 
prizes are awarded for projects already com- 
pleted. A competition exists when two or 
more architects, at substantially the same 
time and under the same conditions and with 
knowledge of the competitive situation, com- 
ply with an owners request to submit de- 
signs for his building requirements in vying 
for a new project. A definite code has been 
established for both the Institute's awards 
programs and competitions. Different mem- 
bers of the ATA staff administer them. 

Each and every one of the AIA awards 
programs is not only successful but effective. 
Why? The answer is that each time a project 
is premiated, it sets an example. Excellence 
in design is encouraged. And, after all, that 
is what the AIA is all about. oO 
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Reediand Woods School, Tiburon, Calif. Architect: Ron D. Young. Cupertino Calif 


‘Corte Madera Branch, Marin County Library, Architects Smith Barker Hanssen, A.LA., San Francisco, Calif 
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Redwood Plywood. 


And a warm, inviting new look 
for civic architecture. 


industrialized Housing, HUD's Operation Breakthrough prototype site, Kalamazoo, Mich 
Housing Systems Producer: Hercotorm Mktg., Inc 


Wilmington, Del 


Architects: Armstrong & Salomonsky, Ltd., A. IA. Righmond, Va 


Remember when most American publie buildings derived 
their design and impressive bulk from classical architecture? 
Here are three examples of contemporary civic buildings that 
have lost the austere, impersonal “institutional look" — due 
in large measure to the use of California redwood plywood. 


Jut its warm. natural visual appeal is only the beginning of 
redwood plywood’s virtues. Its clear heartwood face veneers 
are resistant to decay and the erosive effects of weather. Ít 
will take and hold a wide variety of finishes longer than any 
other wood. And its low flame-spread value established by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Ine., allows redwood plywood 


@ CALIFORNIA 
| REDWOOD 


to be used in many applications otherwise closed to u 


treated wood products. 

In actual construction, redwood plywood has other practic 
advantages. Its large panel sizes —4 feet by 8, 9 or 10 fe 
-make possible the economy, and ease of modular inste 
lation. And the panels can be applied directly to studs 
without building paper — thanks to redwood plywood’s his 
insulation values. 

Beauty, economy, practicality—three reasons more and mo 
leading architects are specifying redwood plywood in the 
plans for civie building projects. 


ASSOCIATION Write Dept. PI for specification and technical information on redwood plywood. 
617 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California 94111 * Plywood-producing member mills: Simpson Timber Company * The Pacitie Lumber Comps 


You know 22227.22 
what you 22572: 


paid ^ 22222255 


for 4,584,372 .00 
your last building. 


But do you know 
what it cost? 


That's the big question. drawings are complete and your bids are in. 

The final figure is what you look at first. How do you reduce that fina/ figure? One way 
That's what counts. is with /ndependent quantitative estimates made 

But that number is the sum of many unknown at each stage of drawing development. This way 
costs. If the question marks were known in advance, you cut excessive costs by catching them before 
then the final figure might be much lower. they get out of hand. Then there's no question. 

For instance. If you know at the pre/iminary 
stage that your mechanical system is running too On your next job call Robert Scharf at 301/652- 
high, you can correct it then by changing your 2622/cable sHARFEST. (He'll be happy to answer 
design. Instead of finding out too late when final your questions.) 


Construction Cost Consultants members 


8555 Connecticut Ave NW American Association 
Washington, DC 20015 of Cost Engineers 
(301) 652-2622 National Association of 


Cable SHaaFest Construction Cos! Consultants since 1920 


EDWARD G. SCHARF & SONS +- 


Can Systems Building Be Better? 


by JAMES M. LUCKMAN, AIA 
Can it be quicker, reduce construction cost and still 


enhance design? Yes it can, maintains an architect who has tried, but in 
order to be proficient you've got to know what you're doing. 
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Styrofoam insulation is positioned on top of concrete in a wall panel (a third layer is reinforced concrete and serves as the components' structural 
element). Workers pour finish layer of concrete in a wall form. Tension cables and penetration forms are positioned in floor slabs. 


“Systems” is a buzzword in the building industry. But like most 
buzzwords the term, as used by the industry, is more sound than 
meaning. 

The architect is as guilty of indulging in the systems rhetoric 
as any other member of the industry. The profession's cocktail 
party circuit abounds with experts who are “into” the new tech- 
nology. With due respect to the profession, however, our firm's 
extensive research into building systems revealed that a large 
number of construction projects promoted as examples of new 
systems were in reality using conventional construction methods. 
And many others launched with great fanfare had to be rescued 
during construction with conventional techniques. 

Systems projects in general basically suffered from two ma- 
jor problems: 

1. Key members of the building team failed in planning and co- 
ordination, working as a free-wheeling gang of experts rather 
than disciplined members of a controlled joint effort. 

2. Systems rather than design held the upper hand. Systems 
must enhance design, not detract from it. Our objective must be 
better buildings, not just quicker and cheaper structures. 

Based on this analysis, our firm developed its own systems 
strategy, placing the highest priority on two primary criteria: 
1) establishment of a complete, closely knit project team even 
before preliminary planning has begun; and 2) selection of team 
members who are committed to architectural excellence. 
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The construction system alone does not make a building 
system successful. It is, rather, the total process that results in 
the mechanized production of a building: careful integration of 
planning, design, manufacturing, site operations, financing, mar- 
keting and management. 

Our management believed that it was this total process we 
should concentrate on. We did not become involved with con- 
struction gimmicks or fads which did not meet our standards for 
a workable building system. 

For almost 10 years our firm felt that systems technology 
was not advanced enough to warrant major applications. We had 
employed movable interior and exterior wall systems in many 
projects, such as for example the Veterans Administration Hos- 
pital in San Diego (see AIA JOURNAL April '70). However, it 
was not until 1969 that we launched a detailed research program 
of the industrialized building process. At our management’s mid- 
year meeting we set aside funds for an in-house, in-depth study. 

Specifically, our research demonstrated that there is a criti- 
cal need for a systems approach to housing of all kinds and also 
that generally, the most effective systems were being used in Eu- 
rope. The United States experience had been sketchy, to say the 


Mr. Luckman is chairman of the board of directors and chief executive 
officer of Charles Luckman Associates with headquarters in Los Angeles, 
as well as president of the Ogden Corporation. 
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Connection box, nut and bolt connection and electrical receptacle are cast in place at factory. Components, which are erected on arrival, are 
stored at factory in ample supply ready to be shipped whenever needed, thus eliminating the need for storage space at the jobsite. 


least, and our government's efforts in research and support, 
though interesting, were small and limited. "Operation Break- 
through" and various government-sponsored plans in school 
building systems had given some valuable information but were 
still a long way from meeting the needs of a growing population. 
Finally, process, not product, is the key. We came to the 
conclusion that for building systems to work well, five basic 
criteria had to be met: 
1. All stages of the building process have to be integrated. 
2. Production must be continuous. A large volume market must 
be assembled by a combination of government and private initia- 
tive or by either separately. 
3. Products must be standardized. Both public and private 
groups related to the industry must work on product compatibil- 
ity, dimensional coordination, testing and certification, per- 
formance and information standards. Building code standardiza- 
tion efforts currently underway must be continued and must move 
toward performance-oriented codes. 
4. Work must be highly organized. Management and scheduling 
techniques must be developed and refined to control all aspects 
of the building process. Computer technology is now available 
and in use for this purpose. Careful analysis should also be made 
regarding the ratio of on-site versus factory assembly, including 
the aspects of component transportation and hoisting. 
5. Manual labor must be replaced by mechanized manufacturing 


and a high degree of capitalization per worker must be reached 
before any real gain can be made. 

We also concluded, as have many others, that research and 
experimentation must be increased and organized. It is obvious, 
therefore, that the building industry must establish appropriate 
research and development efforts. A national clearing house 
should be established which will process all government research, 
establish testing and certification procedures for the new tech- 
nology, and collect research data. 

These basic philosophies guided our approach to systems. 
The careful, slow method appears to have paid off. 

During our research period, we were fortunately able to join 
Ogden Development Corporation, our real estate development 
affiliate, as it established its own research program in student 
housing. As part of this work, Ogden Development hired Charles 
Luckman Associates to plan and design a prototype student liv- 
ing center. We assumed that this might some day be implemented 
with building systems, so our design reflected a modular scheme. 

Ogden Developments study of existing student housing and 
extensive interviews with both students and college housing offi- 
cials revealed that both groups unanimously preferred facilities 
that would meet changing student lifestyles. There is a demand 
for more privacy and a desire for more opportunities in self- 
expression in individual accommodations, as well as for more 
flexibility in food service. At the same time, housing officials in- 
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Interior wall panel is lowered into place to be connected to protruding bolts in floor/ceiling panel in story below; steel box will receive bolt end 
which is in place within connection box at bottom of panel. The crane hook remains in place until spider brace is attached. 


dicated that they preferred the services and expertise of a private 
developer who would design and construct the buildings and be 
committed to controlling costs and meeting time schedules. 

With the research completed, our firm began evaluating 
specific building systems that would satisfy our criteria. Ogden 
Development was now busy trying to sell its student living center 
apartment concept. The two research programs provided the 
background for the next event. It's here that we got lucky. 

In the fall of 1970, Ogden Development formed a joint ven- 
ture with Frederic G. Krapf & Son, Inc., of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, general contractor, and entered a student housing design 
competition at the University of Delaware.* The joint venture 
hired Charles Luckman Associates to prepare the design docu- 
ments. This resulted in a conventional concept in steel but based 
upon our modular research prototype. 

The University awarded the commission to the Ogden De- 
velopment-Krapf-Luckman team but made a major change: It 


*This was an open design competition, to which the University of Delaware in- 
vited' all interested teams to submit proposals by running a number of advertise- 
ments in general and trade media. Before issuing the invitations, the university 
hired an architectural firm to develop criteria for the design and construct competi- 
tion including performance specifications on items like maximum and minimum 
standards, etc. Interested teams had eight weeks to submit proposals; there were 
no limits on the number cf teams or types of responses. Proposals were evaluated 
in light of the performance criteria by a panel of judges including independent 
architectural and engineering consultants hired by the university and by the univer- 
sity president's advisory committee, which consists of university vice presidents. 
The university reserved the option to reject any or all of the submissions. 
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had found a more preferable site for the student living center. 
However, it asked the joint venture to retain the design concept 
in this new location. The joint venture in turn proposed that in 
the process of reconsidering siting, it restudy the entire design 
and propose amendments for the school's review. The university 
agreed to the request. 

Fred Krapf, head of the Krapf firm, told us that the Bison 
System* was available in the area and encouraged us to examine 
it and consider it for the project. 

As a result of our research, we were familiar with this 
system—a fact that played a key role in our eventual decision. 
We had several critical questions to resolve about it before we 
would propose its use at Delaware. Our design team visited Lon- 
don to inspect the system during fabrication and on completed 
jobs. After detailed analysis we determined that problem areas 
could be resolved. 

If we had not completed our research prior to the Univer- 
sity of Delaware submission, we probably would not have con- 
sidered the Bison System seriously. Time and lack of under- 
standing would have been against it. We selected a flexible ver- 
sion of Bison's slab and bearing wall system for study. It ap- 
peared to provide the greatest opportunity for meeting the own- 
er's needs, and had no foreordained measurements. Its basic 


*Produced by Strescon Industries, Baltimore. 
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the wooden forms are used while concrete in the joints is drying. A precast one-story high stair unit is being installed. 


components are precast concrete bearing walls and prestressed 
concrete floor slabs. 

In addition to the basic panels we designed precast con- 
crete stair and spandrel units, aluminum and glass window wall 
sections and kitchen units for the apartment towers. The one- 
story commons building remained a steel frame structure, but 
with more time we would probably have used the system with 
this facility as well. 

The university agreed to the substitution of the precast con- 
crete system for the steel frame, new room plans, furniture 
design (won on a bid by Jens Risom Design Inc.) and other minor 
changes. The result is that approximately 40 percent of the stu- 
dents at the University of Delaware Center will be housed in 
one-bedroom and 60 percent in two-bedroom apartments. The 
units feature individual living rooms, kitchenettes, bathrooms 
and bedrooms rather than traditional dormitory sleeping/study 
rooms surrounding communal areas. This gives students more 
privacy and, since nothing but bathroom and kitchenette ap- 
pliances are built-in, it offers a great chance for self-expression 
in decorating. Each tower is served by three elevators. 

In early spring of 1971 we began pouring foundations on 
the site. The two towers are among the first in the US with com- 
pletely precast concrete wall and floor/ceiling units. The advan- 
tages of the system include: 

* more flexible interiors through column-free construction 


* reduction of on-site construction time (the buildings went up 
at the rate of one floor a week ) 

* reduction of overall labor requirements generally and field 
labor costs specifically 

* better acoustics (more than 90 percent of the apartments are 
separated by 7-inch thick concrete walls) 

* easier maintenance 

* opportunity to use a more economical utility system (all-elec- 
tric is more economic in this particular part of Delaware) 

* finer finishes on the factory-poured concrete units 

* possible future changes in the technique and scope of prepar- 
ing working drawings. 

But everyone's most insistent question is about money. Will 
building systems really reduce overall project costs? Although 
the final figures are not in—the buildings are still under construc- 
tion—we estimate that the reduced construction time, labor and 
financing costs will mean immediate savings for the university. 

The individual precast concrete units were manufactured in 
Baltimore and trucked to the site. Approximately two weeks' 
work, or two floors, were stored on the site at one time. The 
largest panel used is an interior wall at the elevator well, 20 feet 
long. It weighs about 10 tons. 

Ten-ton tower cranes lift the precast sections into place. 
After vertical wall units are installed, they are topped with floor 
planks which are penetrated wherever chases and ducts for 
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Hollow-core floor/ceiling unit is guided into place; loops of reinforcing steel bar exposed at its end will be placed over steel dowels cast in walls; 


mechanical and electrical systems are needed. The wall and floor 
units are tied together with various systems of interconnected 
dowels and loops especially designed by our firm. The joints are 
insulated with a solid coil of styrofoam and grouted. 

Construction requires no scaffolding. Small spider braces 
hold wall units in place until the grout is hard. They are then re- 
moved and used again on subsequent floors. Alignment of walls 
and floor is verified at every floor using a transit. 

Because the system requires a smaller work crew than con- 
ventional construction, comparative labor costs are reduced. As 
lower floors are completed, installation of the metal window units 
starts. At the same time, electrical and mechanical equipment is 
installed inside the building and final interior finishing touches 
are completed. 

Design and construction of the wall units provide an inter- 
esting example of the system's potential: External walls are a 
form of sandwich. The inner skin is the structural element and is 
reinforced concrete. The outer layer is architectural concrete 
and, in the case of the Delaware project, is a white sand and 
cement that gives a permanent exterior finish. Between the two 
concrete layers is thermal insulation—a layer of styrofoam. The 
two concrete wall outer components are linked by stainless steel 
ties that pass through the insulation. As they emerge from the 
factory, interior wall surfaces are ready to be treated with tex- 
tured paint or paper. Once erect, floors are ready for final trim. 
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An exterior wall panel goes up and, finally, the white sand and concrete University of Delaware Student Living Center is topped out. 


The result is improved interior temperature control and 
more effective acoustic separation created by the 7-inch thick 
reinforced concrete walls between rooms. The floor panels, with 
8-inch cellular decks, include an acoustic bottom that becomes 
the prefinished ceiling of the room below. 

Another advantage of this system is that interior finishing of 
both towers can proceed regardless of weather. Consequently, 
construction schedules are reduced by as much as 25 percent 
from conventional methods. The two towers went up at the rate 
of one floor a week. 

We believe that the system will have many applications to 
other kinds of housing such as low, middle and luxury income 
apartments and hotels. Our experience with the Delaware project 
indicates that repetition of the building system in other projects 
will lead to significant changes in the techniques and scope of the 
preparation of an architect’s drawings. 

First of all, schematic drawings will tend to be more de- 
tailed than is the current practice of many architects. Working 
drawings, on the other hand, may well represent less bulk; they 
focus more on building system details such as for instance the 
dowel and loop system in the Delaware project. Instead of a large 
roll, the construction documents may be an 81⁄x1 1-inch loose- 
leaf notebook. 

Our firm's experience at the University of Delaware indi- 
cates that the systems team designer must follow some basic 


The $10.5 million center is about completed, a year after the pouring of foundations began. The towers went up at a rate of one floor a week. 


guidelines to give the systems project a fair chance for success. 
First, he must make sure that his initial conceptual ideas are 
based on a clear understanding of the project's economic con- 
siderations including the availability of building components to 
the site, topographic and soil conditions, legal constraints and la- 
bor and assembly capability in the area. 

The client's requirements must be expressed in an architec- 
tural program that is realistically transformed into a three- 
dimensional horizontal and vertical floor plan that includes all 
furniture and service requirements. The designers detailed 
schematic solution will become the basis for a first complete cost 
estimate. An independent list of trade-offs should be prepared at 
the same time, first for alternate component systems and per- 
formance criteria, then for alternate client requirements if the 
budget is unrealistic. A careful step-by-step analysis of the esti- 
mate breakdown by the entire team will immediately indicate 
where the “fat” is and where the trade-offs can be made. At this 
stage, there may be a strong indication not to use industrialized 
construction. 

The team designer must be concerned with speed of con- 
struction, the standardization of components, repetition, minimal 
labor operations and the logical sequence of assembly at the site. 
He should continually coordinate mechanical and electrical fea- 
tures with the architectural and structural design in order to make 
his trade-offs before the esthetic form of the building is “frozen.” 


With this approach the team designer will fulfill his mission 
of providing his services within the constraints required of a 
functioning system’s team. Design will be enhanced by the sys- 
tem, not destroyed. 

In reality, the team effort means literally daily coordination 
and cooperation. The systems team designer must design with 
the other team members. This is not in the classic tradition of 
the architect, who more normally designs and then lets the engi- 
neering consultants, the owner and the contractor and the ulti- 
mate user react to the design. 

If systems is truly the way of the future, and our firm be- 
lieves it is, then there can be no “sides,” no accusatory fingers 
saying, “Cost is your problem,” or “We just design and are not 
responsible for building.” 

If a successful project is the goal, which it must be, and 
systems is the tool, which it should be, then a team approach is 
the means and, as in all evidence, success will and should have 
many authors. 

We believe the Delaware project represents a successful 
case history for the use of building systems, one that will serve as 
a model for the future. It is a project where the architect played 
a leading role and, more importantly, was responsible for putting 
together a unique team of developer, general contractor, system 
manufacturer and architect in order to accomplish the client’s 
objectives. It all began with a research program. LJ 
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For the second year in a row, an architect from Zürich has won 
the R. S. Reynolds Memorial Award. This year's top project was 
the focal point of the Swiss exhibit at Expo '70 in Osaka. 


A design called “Radiant Structure" by its architect, but which 
became known during Japan's Expo °70 as the “Tree of Light," 
has earned for Willi Walter a $25,000 honorarium and an orig- 
inal piece of sculpture. Administered by The American Institute 
of Architects, the 1972 R. S. Reynolds Memorial Award drew 
138 submissions, “many of which were of such high quality as to 
make the task of judging them exceedingly difficult," in the eyes 
of the five-member jury. 

The airy, open structure created "an oasis of warmth and 
relaxation in otherwise busy surroundings." There was no 
planned circulation or specific entrances or exits. People could 
move freely about under the spreading branches and on the plaza 
which contained the Swiss exhibits. 

Supported by a reinforced concrete foundation, the trunk 
of the structure was prefabricated steel, erected on site, faced 


with glossy anodized aluminum rolled sheet panels and branches 
of bright extruded aluminum tubing with 60,000 cemented or 
riveted right-angle joints. It measured 180 feet across and 72 
feet in height. 

The aluminum branches carried 32,000 bulbs, each with a 
diameter of nearly 6 inches. In the evening, the lights were 
switched on in stages to the accompaniment of music. 

The jury said it felt strongly that "the use of a minimum of 
basic aluminum components, skillfully integrated with a struc- 
tural steel-aluminum clad skeleton, was effectively carried out to 
a very imaginative conclusion. The structure opens new windows 
for this material." 

The jurors consisted of Chairman Robert F. Hastings, 
FAIA, immediate past president of the Institute; Jean Paul Carl- 
hian, AIA; Frederick J. Bentz, FAIA; Walter W. Custer, profes- 
sor of architecture and planning, Swiss Federal Institute of Tech- 
nology in Zürich and one of the three architects of the 1971 
premiated factory project ; and Anton (Kip) Eder, architectural 
student from the University of Idaho. 

Walter, the 44-year-old winner this year, has operated his 
own office in Zürich since 1963, concentrating on the design of 
housing developments, apartment buildings and business com- 
plexes. For a time he was employed by two American architec- 
tural firms: Gilboy, Bellants & Clauss in Philadelphia and Schu- 
bart & Friedman in San Francisco. m 
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‘An Oasis 
of Warmth 
and Relaxation’ 
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Cool air blown from lower parts of the structure, whose lamps carry a 
total of 1.28 million watts, gives relief from the oppressive summer heat 
in Osaka. Plaza also contains an exhibition building to the right. 
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"Radiant Structure" is made up of assembled units weighing up to 5 tons each and fitted at ground level before being lifted into position. 
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The Work of Peter Fink 


Peter Fink's work is of interest to architects not because he takes pretty pic- 
tures of buildings, but because he takes photographs which belong in build- 
ings. Why should his photographs be hung as one would hang a painting? The 
answer seems to be that in whatever genre, they are decorative. They are also 
imaginative. His refractions are made with a highly selective eye. "It is," the 
photographer says, “somewhat the process of isolating very special mo- 
ments, but moments which others have shared. It is that quality which gives 
the photographs their validity." Author of The New York I Love and The 
San Francisco I Love, Fink uses his photographs to interpret the city and its 
architecture—adding his own particular creative dimension to an art form. 
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Refracted Images 


by ANNE HOWARD BAILEY 
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There are many ways to describe refractions, 
the name given by photographer Peter Fink 
to his new and unique series involving pro- 
vocative and evocative images of buildings. 

Webster's Seventh New Collegiate Dic- 
tionary defines refraction as: “Deflection 
from a straight path undergone by a light ray 
or energy wave in passing obliquely from one 
medium (as air) into another (as glass) in 
which its velocity is different.” This defini- 
tion describes the physical technique which 
stimulates the photographic image, but it falls 
far short of delineating the combination of 
vision, craftsmanship, inspired eye and tal- 
ented hand which combine with a fragmen- 
tary and momentary phenomenon of light 
and mass to produce Fink’s unusual and 
haunting interpretations of modern man’s 
glass and concrete structures. 

The impetus for his refractions came from 
an assignment Fink received to photograph 
a collection of New York City buildings. Re- 
luctant to merely record on film the towering 
structures which in recent years have so 


i 
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changed the face of Manhattan, the camera 
artist sought a new approach which would be 
a testament to the architectural masses and 
an interpretation of them in terms of the 
worlds of light, air, mass and shadow that 
they inhabit. 

The time of day, the angle of light, the 
surface and substance which catch the refrac- 
tion, the camera’s eye and the artist's own 
personal vision combine to make each refrac- 
tion unique in itself. Each is totally individ- 
ual: a masterpiece of a moment in time. The 
image can never be repeated because it will 
never arrange itself again in the same way. 

Fink's remarkable excursion into photo- 
graphing architectural refractions is a logi- 
cal, creative step from the broad spectrum 
of photographic exploration that has made 
him one of America's most noted photog- 
raphers. 

Fink's range of photographs is broad in 
human terms as well as in geographic ones. 
He goes from childhood to old age, from in- 
nocence to wisdom, portraying various 
moods and emotions, situations and peoples. 
In black and white and in color, Fink has 
photographed well-known personalities as 
well as unknown children, street scenes and 
rural life, cities and deserts, nature and ar- 
chitecture. 

The American Federation of Art commis- 
sioned Fink to document the Greek and Ro- 
man ruins in North Africa, after which he 
had a one-man show of his work. Other Fink 
photographs taken in Istanbul, Amsterdam, 
Rome, Mexico, Tunisia, Hong Kong and 
other corners of the world have been ex- 
hibited internationally and are part of the 
permanent collections of the Museum of the 
City of New York, the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, and the Museum of Modern 
Art, also in New York City; the Art Institute 
in Chicago; the Phoenix Museum of Art in 
Arizona; and the Bibliotheque Nationale in 
Paris, France. 

Summing up Peter Fink's refractions, we 
borrow again from a dictionary definition: 
“The action of distorting or its results; also a 
distorted or imperfect image." The viewer, 
struck by the fascinating and near hallucina- 
tory images caught by Fink's camera, must 
conclude that in the act of producing "an im- 
perfect image" he has achieved a close to 
perfect work of photographic art. o 


Miss Bailey is a professional writer whose career 
encompasses television, radio, newspapers, pe- 
riodicals and a history book. For the past few 
years, she has concentrated on opera librettos, 
her most recent credit being the critically ac- 
claimed “Trial of Mary Lincoln,” National Edu- 
cational Television Opera’s first commissioned 
work for TV. 
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Reflections on Refractions 


by PETER FINK 


For some reason, I work best when the client 
throws the problem in my lap and leaves it 
entirely up to me. I think this is what started 
me on my new technique of refractions. 

A well-known advertising agency asked 
me to take three outstanding photographs re- 
lated to architecture in New York City. 
There were no strings. I could use plane, 
helicopter or whatever medium I felt would 
produce the most unusual effect. 

Even though I had photographed a great 
number of buildings and had always been 
interested in architecture, I was perplexed 
when I approached the problem. In our way 
of life today, everything seems so much the 
same and so stereotyped. I have found this 
to be true in the matter of dress, but I never 
realized it existed in architecture. In the past, 
it seems that everyone built a house or build- 
ing with individuality because we yearned for 
something unusual and different. 

I am told that because of the cost, every- 
thing must be more or less basic or the same: 
structure, doors, windows, etc. This makes 


| 


for rather uninteresting architecture. When I 
first moved to The Dakota in New York City, 
I was aware that no two windows in this old 
building were exactly the same; no two fire- 
places were alike. The design in the floors 
varied from room to room. Today the cost 
of such a building would be prohibitive; 
moreover, there are few artisans left with 
that quality or imaginative and artistic talent. 

I became despondent after spending a 
great deal of time prowling around the city, 
looking for the unusual and imaginative. One 
clear cold Sunday, I found myself retracing 
my steps on Park Avenue. The stage was set 
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—the sun was in perfect accord and the air 
was terribly clear, which is a rarity today. 
And I found the most beautiful pattern of a 
building which fascinated me no end. The 
image was over a block from where I had 
envisioned the pattern in the glass of a newly 
finished building which in itself was most 
uninteresting. I wondered if it were possible 
for the camera to catch this image within 
another building and at that distance. 

Should I focus on the building itself or on 
the image within the building which ap- 
peared to me as impressionistic art form? 
How does one measure the light at such a 
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distance and then measure it within the glass 
whose areas are broken up in uneven pat- 
terns? It was a mystery to me, and I spent 
the better part of the day experimenting with 
this exciting problem. 

Now whenever I am in the neighborhood, 
I never miss looking for the exact picture I 
saw that Sunday. But it is never the same. It 
never repeats itself. The time, the light and 
the clarity of the air are never reproduced. 

I have wondered how to explain what the 
eye and the camera captured. I have a num- 
ber of friends who are ophthalmologists, and 
they are as amazed as I am. They started out 
with the thought of calling these photo- 
graphic images "reflections." But they are 
not reflections. Actually they are results of 
the phenomenon of the way the light refracts 
the subject as it passes through the medium 
of glass and the position that the photog- 
rapher assumes at the moment of the photo- 
graph. The image is changed by even a slight 
movement of a fraction of an inch. There- 
fore, the photographer must use a very sharp 
focus and assume the correct position in or- 
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der to achieve exactly the photograph that he 
sees and wants. 

I found myself in the middle of the street 
trying to establish the image which I felt was 
the most attractive or which had the most 
interesting patterns. It isn't just a happening; 
it is the actual visual experience that pro- 
duces the refracted image that pleases the 
eye and makes an exciting photograph. 

Time and again, I go back to find other 
refractions, and sometimes I am lucky and 
it proves worthwhile. I wonder if the impres- 
sionists, the artists who followed the pointil- 
list school and the early abstract painters 
didn't have a similar excitement when they 
painted in their various forms, deviating 
from the traditional manner of painting. The 
pop and op artists can recreate similar things, 
but in the refractions this is all done by the 
act of nature playing with light and the hu- 
man eye and the magic of the camera. 

Renoir, Picasso, Dali and other artists 
were well versed in the academic way of 
painting before they experimented with new 
forms of expression and techniques of paint- 


ing. One must always begin with a well- 
founded background. 

Refractions is a whole new medium in pho- 
tography. With earnest applications, it will 
become more interesting. It is not a happen- 
stance. First, they all must be in very sharp 
focus. Nothing is done in the darkroom to 
achieve the unusual effects. You and the 
camera must do all that. I personally do not 
believe in trick photography. 

The finished photographs are much more 
pleasing when blown up from 10 to 20 feet 
tall and placed as architectural units—as 
forms of decoration in lobbies of buildings, 
in foyers, in offices, etc. Already they hang 
in private collections next to modern paint- 
ings—and hold their own very well. 

Too many people worry about the camera, 
the lens and the materials with which they 
work. To me the most important factor in 
photography is the art of seeing. Since no 
two people see the same way, the art of pho- 
tography presents a wide gamut of interest 
even though the subjects are the same. It is 
subjective creativity that makes it an art. [J 
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Report of the Jury 


At its first three-day sitting, the 1972 Honor Awards Jury examined 470 entries, 
selecting 24 projects to be visited. At its second meeting, after cach of the nominated 
projects had been seen by at least one juror, nine were selected for Honor Awards. 

The award-winning projects speak eloquently for themselves and testify to a 
high level of achievement. But one may well wonder what became of the other 461 
entries, and more particularly why such a large proportion of the preliminary selec- 
tions were eliminated after visitation. Was it because information submitted in the 
entry portfolios was so inadequate or misleading that a reliable preliminary judg- 
ment could not be made? Or was it perhaps because the unfavorable response of 
any one juror to a building he visited was allowed to override the prior judgment 
of his colleagues? 

The answer to both of these questions is no. The actual cause of the low 
survival rate after visitation was simply that the jury agreed to give a number of 
"borderline" cases the benefit of the doubt by visiting them. In the housing cate- 
gory, for example, although the jury's initial review did not uncover any clearly 
outstanding entries, four projects were selected for visitation on a "let's take a look" 
basis. But on-site inspection confirmed weaknesses that had already been identified 
from photographs, and the projects were eliminated in the final round. It is pleasant 
to be able to report, however, that one of the other dubious projects, after visitation 
by two jurors, went on to win an Honor Award. 

The possibility that a jury may be unduly influenced by the judgment of one of 
its members who has personally seen a project is often cited as a weakness in the 
visitation system. This year's jury did not find this to be a real problem. By way 
of example: In the final selection process, 
one of the entries received only a single 
favorable vote—that of the juror who had 
visited it. 

On one point all Honor Awards jurors 
from this and past years can surely agree: 
Serving on the jury is an exhausting experi- 
ence and one in which objectivity of judg- 
ment is often threatened by fatigue—phy- 
sical, mental and emotional. This year's jury 
gave much thought to this problem, and one 
proposal emerged which we believe would 
significantly improve the jury process. We 
recommend that in future years the entry 
portfolio have a transparent cover (or per- 
haps no cover), thus exposing to view the 
first page, which should be required to con- 
tain not written material but a display of 
several characteristic photographs for instant 
recognition. This improved format would 
save countless jury man-hours which are 
now devoted to a frustrated flipping of covers 
and pages in an effort to locate mislaid sub- 
mittals. There is no doubt that with such a 
large number of entries to be judged, some 
do get passed over just because of the mechanical difficulty of recalling them to the 
jury's attention at the appropriate moment in its deliberations. 

In any realistic appraisal of the jury system, one must admit that it is not 
humanly possible for jurors to pursue with equal vigor both of the implied aims of 
the Honor Awards program: 1) everything that has distinction should be recognized; 
and 2) everything that is recognized should have distinction. This jury, like most 
of its predecessors, has chosen not to compromise the latter goal in an effort to 
achieve the former. Thus we do not pretend that there are only nine good buildings 
among the 470 entries submitted to us; but we do assert that the nine we have 
selected for award are very good indeed. This is, and in our view ever will be, the 
central credo of the Honor Awards program. oO 


Bartlett Awards: Three of the nine premiated projects, as indicated on 
the pages that follow, also have been selected to win the Bartlett Award, 
created four years ago to emphasize that architectural barriers can be eliminated 
without deterring from good design. The jurors note, in citing the three: “The use 
of elevators and ramps and omission of stairs, where possible, allow these buildings 
to be accessible to the handicapped. In addition, the provision of proper restroom 
facilities, public telephones and drinking fountains make these structures usable by 
all. The efforts are a tremendous contribution to the betterment of man’s environ- 
ment." The program is sponsored jointly by the President's Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Handicapped and the Institute. The jury was composed of: Chairman 
Wm. Baltzer Fox, James F. Hilleary and Edward H. Noakes, all members of the 
Potomac Valley Chapter AIA. LJ 
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ALLEY THEATRE 


Houston, Texas 


ULRICH FRANZEN & 
ASSOCIATES 


Associate Architects for Supervision: Mac- 
Kic & Kamrath; Structural Engineers: Weis- 
kopf & Pickworth; Mechanical and Electri- 
cal Engineers: Cosentini Associates; General 
Contractor: W. S. Bellows Construction 
Corp. 


The problem: to build two theaters for an 
existing repertory company in an urban set- 
ting and as part of a previously designed 
civic center complex; to design one larger 
theater with 800 seats and a multispace stage 
and a smaller one with 300 seats for in-the- 
round viewing; to provide common back- 
stage, box office and administrative facilities 
for economy. Said the jury: "Inside and out, 
a brilliant theatrical event and a striking 
work of architecture. Faced with intimidating 
surroundings, the architect has responded 
with a bold and confident plastic expression 
that gives this building a memorable pres- 
ence on the urban scene. The interior spaces 
have been skillfully designed to enhance the 
excitement and ceremony of theatergoing." 


BARTLETT AWARD 
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NEW YORK STATE BAR CENTER 


Albany, New York 


JAMES STEWART POLSHEK & 
ASSOCIATES 


Structural Engineers: Aaron Garfinkel & As- 
sociates; Mechanical and Electrical Engi- 
neers: Benjamin & Zicherman Associates; 
Landscape Architects: Johnson & Dee; Gen- 
eral Contractor: MLB Contractors, Inc. 


The problem: to save from demolition exist- 
ing 19th century houses and convert them to 
contemporary use; to erect à new structure 
behind the restored houses, linking it with 
them; to design a functional facility for a 
state bar association with reception area, li- 
brary, offices, conference and workrooms; to 
provide a multilevel terrace atop a garage be- 
tween the old houses and the new building. 
Said the jury: "A happy blend of historic 
preservation and imaginative design. Espe- 
cially notable here is the way in which the 
restored 19th century houses and the new 
structure complement each other in form, 
scale and material. The old and the new 
have been so sensitively joined that each re- 
tains its own integrity yet is enriched by the 
presence of the other." 
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Q MUMMERS THEATER 
7 Y À Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


children's ^ 


Bh] ee oc. € JOHN M. JOHANSEN, FAIA 


Structural Engineer: Rudolph Besier; Me- 
chanical and Electrical Engineer: John L. 
Altieri; Stage Designer: David Hays: Land- 
scape Architect: Thomas Roberts; General 
Contractor: Harmon Construction Company. 


The problem: to site a theater for a private 
repertory company in conformance with a 
central business district master plan rather 
than existing environs and with building ac- 
cess in all directions; to provide facilities 
adaptable to many types of theater produc- 
tion and activities; to design for simultaneous 
productions which function independently 
and yet depend upon mutual support serv- 
ices and administrative controls. Said the 
jury: "The architect is in full command of his 
own personal vocabulary and has employed 
it with great skill to create a superb and no- 
nonsense theatrical instrument, despite the 
exuberance of its forms. The whole complex 
works beautifully. More than that, it is an 
extraordinarily fresh and provocative work 
of architecture—rational, but wonderfully 
witty: mechanistic but joyfully humane." 
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YM-YWHA DAY CA MP 
Mt. Olive, New Jersey 


CLAUDE SAMTON & 
ASSOCIA TES 


Structural Engineer: Robert Silman: Me- 
chanical and Electrical Engineer: Robert 
Freudenberg: Landscape Architect: Don 
Richardson: General Contractor: Miller & 
Nelson. 


The Problem: to design a day camp facility 
for 400 boys and girls on à 32-acre site; 
to include indoor. Outdoor spaces to be en- 
tirely closed jn bad Weather: to include jn 
the facilities 4 central bus-stop area, an am. 
Phitheater. Offices, infirmary, Conference 
room, workshop area, swimming Pool and 
bathhouse and large Storage spaces for ath- 
letic and Crafts equipment. Said the jury: *A 
Spirited but unpretentious setting for the 
varied activities of a children's summer day 
camp. The buildings are skillfully Sited at the 
edge of a wooded Campground. Flexibility 
and informality are achieved by the use of 
Sliding barn doors and by the indoor Outdoor 
Continuity of wood decking. The bermed 
amphitheater provides an attractive gathering 
place for STOUP activities While unobtru- 
sively Screening them from the Nearby road.” 
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McCORMICK PLACE ON-THE-LAKE 


Chicago, Illinois 
C. F. MURPHY ASSOCIATES 


i eee IA 
! " i] l ll | Partner in Charge: Gene R. Summers, AIA; 
Structural, Mechanical and Electrical Engi- 
neers: C. F. Murphy Associates; Landscape 
Architects: C. F. Murphy Associates; Gen- 
eral Contractor: Gust K. Newberg- Paschen 


Contractors. 


The problem: to reconstruct a severely fire- 
damaged building with expediency; to en- 
large the prime exhibition area to 600,000 
square feet; to incorporate as much of the 
existing structure as possible into the design. 
Said the jury: “An exemplary work of civic 
architecture. Here at last is a convention/ 
exhibition center which achieves more than 
mere accommodations. This huge structure 
ennobles the vast throngs, the great events, 
the myriad facilities so gracefully sheltered 
beneath its hovering roof. In keeping with 
the Miesian spirit that inspires it through- 
out, the building is impeccably planned, ele- 
gantly proportioned, handsomely detailed." 


BARTLETT AWARD 
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WEYERHAEUSER HEADQUARTERS 


Tacoma, Washington 


SKIDMORE, OWINGS & 
MERRILL 


Space Planner: Sydney G. Rodgers Asso- 
ciates, Inc.; Structural, Mechanical and Elec- 
trical Engineers: Skidmore, Owings & Mer- 
rill; Landscape Architects: Sasaki-Walker 
Associates; General Contractor: Swinerton 
& Walberg Company. 


The problem: to design a headquarters office 
building on a wooded, semirural site adjacent 
to a major freeway; respond to the owner's 
commitment of the entire building to open 
office landscape so that all employees work 
in a new and freer relationship with each 
other; to provide for privacy through care- 
fully controlled acoustics, space planning 
and interior design. Said the jury: "Land- 
scape and building almost become one in 
this low-lying structure which gracefully be- 
strides a swale between two wooded hills. The 
architects have achieved this admirable sym- 
biosis by disposing all of the required office 
space on a series of stepped, ivy-planted ter- 
races that comfortably accommodate them- 
selves to the changing contours of the land la 
while at the same time minimizing the volu- ! 
metric presence of the building. The theme j 
of transparency and horizontality is further 
enhanced by deeply recessed glass walls in- 
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design.” 


BARTLETT AWARD 
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WALKER ART CENTER 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


EDWARD LARRABEE 
BARNES, FAIA 


Structural Engineer: Paul Weidlinger; Me- 
chanical and Electrical Engineers: Gausman 
& Moore; General Contractor: Naugle-Leck 
Construction Company. 


The problem: to replace an existing art gal- 
lery built during the '20s; to design the new 
building to share a main entrance and lobby 
with a theater built a few years before; to 
increase gallery space by 50 percent and pro- 
vide two auditoriums; to assure a high degree 
of flexibility in lighting the seven galleries 
using almost no daylight; to design above 
gallery level a space for sculpture exhibits 
on three open-air roof terraces with the top 
level containing a public restaurant. Said 
the jury: “In this small, ingeniously planned 
museum, architecture unassumingly but ef- 
fectively serves the arts of painting and sculp- 
ture. The organizing scheme of the building 
—a helical sequence of galleries terminating 
in a series of rooftop terraces—has been 
executed with admirable restraint and econ- 
omy of means. Here is a quiet eloquence that 
derives from the rigorous development of a 
conceptual theme, coupled with the disci- 
plined excision of superfluous rhetoric.” 


KOERFER HOUSE 


Lago Maggiore, Switzerland 


MARCEL BREUER & 
HERBERT BECKHARD 


Structural Engineer: René Meyer; Mechani- 
cal and Electrical Engineers: Sulzer Brothers. 


The problem: to design a house on a rugged 
hillside, terracing both house and land to 
provide usable outdoor areas and overcome 
the steep incline; to build on the hillside 
above the house a swimming pool pavilion 
opened to the sun by four large skylights; to 
emphasize the beautiful and sweeping view of 
the lake below. Said the jury: "This superb 
house commanded the unreserved admira- 
tion of the jury. The hand of a master is 
everywhere evident: in the elegant simplicity 
of plan and section; in the wonderful rap- 
port between terraced volume and hillside 
site; in the subtle blend of openness and in- 
timacy of space; and above all in the robust 
splendor of material and detail. This is every- 
thing that a great house should be—a work 
of art marvelously enriching the art of life." 
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ICE HOUSES I AND II 


San Francisco, California 


WURSTER, BERNARDI & 
EMMONS, INC. 


Structural Engineers: G.F.D.S. Engineers; 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineers: G. L. 
Gendler & Associates; Landscape Architects: 
Lawrence Halprin & Associates; General 
Contractor: Dillingham Construction Co. 


The problem: to provide wholesale show- 
room space for manufacturers of interior fur- 
nishings while at the same time preserving 
the unique character and atmosphere of two 
historic ice house buildings dating from 
1914; to retain the exteriors, typical of the 
construction in the area at the period, close 
to their original form and leave the interiors 
as much intact as possible. Said the jury: “In 
restoring these 60-year-old cold storage ware- 
houses and converting them to showroom 
use, the architects have successfully pre- 
served the austere dignity of the original 
structures. A multilevel bridge of glass and 
steel complements the rustic brickwork of 
the buildings it joins while modestly suggest- 
ing the presence of a new life within.” 
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The substance of this education and research 
point of view is drawn from the preliminary 
report of the AIA Department of Education 
and Research to the AIA Planning Commit- 
tee, which is already beginning to give shape 
and character to the 1973 Institute program. 


The improvement of man's physical environ- 
ment is the goal of everyone. It is clearly 
the special goal of The American Institute 
of Architects and the practitioners whom it 
represents and serves. 

To achieve this improvement, the AIA 
has focused its talents and resources into two 
arenas: public (external to the profession) 
and professional (internal). 

The Institute is properly placing great em- 
phasis on the public arena, in influencing 
legislation which affects the environment and 
the building industry, creating a better public 
image of architecture and architects, and 
recommending philosophies and strategies 
related to future national growth and re- 
growth to the nation's policy makers. 

The Institute must also focus a good share 
of its resources on the internal arena— 
toward the development of a competent and 
creative profession capable of performing at 
the highest level to improve man's physical 
environment. 

The AIA Department of Education and 
Research functions almost exclusively in the 
internal arena and views the following as 
crucial needs of the architectural profession: 
1. The development of a renewed profes- 
sional focus on the essence of the architec- 
tural discipline—design; the strengthening of 
design and problem-solving processes, skills 
and basic knowledge. 

In the past several years, the focus of the 
profession and the AIA has been on the de- 
velopment of business management skills 
and knowledge. The Institute also has the re- 
sponsibility to lead the profession toward a 
strong parallel focus on design. 

2. The development of a new professional 
focus on man's relationship to his physical 
environment — increasing the  architect's 
knowledge and skills related to the social and 
behavioral effects of physical design on man. 

The focus of the profession and the AIA 
has been on research and development of the 
building and engineering sciences. The Insti- 
tute also has the responsibility to lead the 
profession toward a new parallel focus on 
the human sciences. 

3. The development of a new attitude within 


Looking 
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the architectural profession—a view of the 
profession as a learned society. 

A learned society is built on a solid base 
of knowledge and skills which can be used 
by all of its members. There is precious little 
evidence of architects sharing personal ex- 
periences and experiments or understanding 
the need to add to or draw advantageously 
from the base of knowledge and skills. Al- 
though some progress has been made, the 
Institute has the responsibility to influence 
and change the attitudes of its members with 
regard to these concerns. 

In a learned society, the total education 
process is viewed by its members as a con- 
tinuum. Members of the architectural pro- 
fession do not hold that view; a situation 
which is made worse by the fact that the pro- 
cesses of education, internship, registration, 
continuing education and research are, in 
fact, independent and disjointed in our pro- 
fession. Some progress has been made; the 
Institute, in concert with its affiliated organ- 
izations, must work toward the goal of a 
truly continuous educational process and a 
profession with a positive attitude of always 
seeking new knowledge and developing new 
skills. 

Learned societies are composed of mem- 
bers who build upon the base of knowledge 
and skills at the heart of their discipline, and 
members who have an active involvement 
at the edges of the discipline, where there 
are overlaps with other fields. In the archi- 
tectural profession, some progress has been 
made; the Institute has the responsibility of 
recognizing and encouraging this breadth as 


well as depth of involvement of its members 
in their pursuits in both education and 
practice. 

Thrusts of the department must be at the 
heart of changing positively the architects’ 
attitudes and focuses, and building new tra- 
ditions, skills and knowledge bases, Addi- 
tional specific goals for each of the depart- 
ment' principal thrusts are: pre-education, 
technician training, education, registration, 
research and continuing education. 


Pre-Education 


This thrust includes career development 
and environmental education activities. Ef- 
fective environmental education reaches all 
students, kindergarten through university, 
and results in a more knowledgeable and 
sensitive general public. Thus environmental 
education operates in the public arena—af- 
fecting tomorrow’s clients and policy mak- 
ers—and in the professional arena—creating 
the early bases of knowledge and skills for 
future environmental design professionals. 

Specific objectives in pre-education are to: 
* Develop a new awareness of and sensitiv- 
ity to all facets of man's relationship to his 
physical environment in the current and fu- 
ture generation of students, 

* Realize improved base of knowledge and 
skills related to the physical environment 
and its problems for use at an early age by 
all students. 

* Integrate environmental education issues 
and considerations in every level of educa- 
tion, kindergarten through university. 

* Entice the best and most promising stu- 
dents into environmental design careers, par- 
ticularly architecture. 

* Develop a full awareness in young stu- 
dents and the general public of the full na- 
ture and relevance of career opportunities 
in architecture and the complete range of 
options available in the technician and pro- 
fessional architecture schools. 

* Realize an architectural profession com- 
posed of members who have the skills and 
tools to promote architecture and engage in 
environmental awareness activity on a broad 
scale. 

Progress: A new AIA career document is 
being prepared. The AIA Handbook Chap- 
ter 4 is being updated. The Association of 
Collegiate Schools of Architecture, the Na- 
tional Architectural Accrediting Board and 
the New Jersey Society of Architects are 
providing other useful career documents. 
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Limited distribution of the AIA Environ- 
mental Education Guidebook was helpful in 
establishing Institute credibility in environ- 
mental education and in exposing architects 
and school teachers and administrators to a 
vast array of environmental education re- 
sources. The AIA has also supported the 
development of environmental education 
materials for specific educational levels by 
Philadelphia’s GEE and Dallas’ Pratt, Box, 
Henderson & Associates. The 1970 AIA 
Student Scholars actively nurtured wide- 
spread student interest in environmental 
education. 

Future activity: Our career material is still 
inadequate. In conjunction with ACSA and 
NAAB, the AIA must circulate better in- 
formation about career choices and special 
opportunities and options in technician and 
professional schools. 

By focusing on the GEE environmental 
education project in its advertising program, 
the AIA has raised the interest and expecta- 
tions of the general public related to the In- 
stitute’s environmental education activity, 
and therefore must begin to serve as a 
clearinghouse for environmental education 
activities and resources. The AIA must 
make every attempt to promote the develop- 
ment of a fully integrated set of environ- 
mental education resources for every educa- 
tional level by architects and others, and 
promote the integration of these resources 
in real teaching and learning situations by 
sensitizing school teachers to the physical 
and natural environmental issues and con- 
cerns. Clearly the ATA can promote this ac- 
tivity, but it cannot be expected to fund it 
alone. 

However, the Institute must be in a posi- 
tion to generate a great deal of grassroots 
environmental awareness activity by scores 
of ATA members and architectural students. 
The Institute must nurture this widespread 
involvement by providing learning packages 
and other resources for use by individual 
architects, chapters, schools and students, 
and by providing opportunities for the shar- 
ing of resources, activities and interests by 
environmental education activists. 


Technician Training 


Specific objectives of this thrust are to: 
* Recognize and certify two-year institutions 
which are providing top-quality training pro- 
grams for architectural technicians. 
* Develop a broad recognition and status 
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within the architectural profession for the 
technician movement. 

* Develop an understanding in the profession 
of the wide range of knowledge and skills 
held by graduates of AIA-approved techni- 
cian training programs. 

* Produce and accept qualified technicians 
into practice who are capable of freeing the 
professional's time, thus increasing his ca- 
pacity to provide improved and expanded 
services. 

* Realize a direct and strong link between 
schools and practicing professionals on the 
local level. 

Progress: The basic AIA Technician Train- 
ing Program report was published in 1968. 
It set guidelines for the establishment and 
recognition of the technician movement and 
schools offering training curricula. Now, an 
informal accreditation procedure is about to 
be published—the ATA "approval procedure" 
for qualified two-year technician programs. 
ACSA has begun to acknowledge both two- 
year technician schools and preprofessional 
"feeder" schools by offering them member- 
ship and involvement in the association. 

Future activity: The AIA must continue to 
promote its approval procedure and must 
provide better resources and continuing as- 
sistance to the schools, with the help of 
ACSA. In time, a better mechanism needs to 
be developed for accomplishing the transfer 
of "feeder" graduates into professional 
schools of architecture. At present, too many 
two-year students with limited personal abili- 
ties set sights too high: toward professional 
schools. This is the result of the existing low 
status of the technician in architecture. The 
thrust of the ATA must be toward establish- 
ing a firm status and an enticing role for him. 


Education 


This thrust involves the processes of pro- 
fessional education, internship and accredita- 
tion. The specific objectives are to: 

* Establish a strong curricular focus on de- 
sign/ problem-solving knowledge and skills. 
* Establish a new curricular focus on busi- 
ness and real estate and management. 

* Establish a strong curricular base in archi- 
tecture, environmental design and other uni- 
versitywide disciplines, oriented toward the 
relationships of man to his physical environ- 
ment and with input from all of the inter- 
disciplinary elements including the human 
and engineering sciences. 

* Establish a clear and effective working 


framework which interconnects all facets of 
education, recognizes it as a continuum and 
coordinates all of the organizational efforts 
of the five affiliated groups in the profession 
(AIA, NAAB, ACSA, NCARB and Asso- 
ciated Student Chapters). 

* Establish credibility for the concept of pro- 
fessional and educational activity melded in 
a clinical approach. 

* Promote research activity integrated in pro- 
fessional curricula. 

* Promote continuing education activity by 
professional architectural schools. 

* Realize active practitioner/educator/stu- 
dent interaction on local, regional and na- 
tional levels. 

* Establish, recognize and promote special 
thrusts of professional schools. 

* Develop interschool, school-to-profession 
and school-to-student information exchange 
mechanisms. 

* Develop a broad range of resources and 
teaching and learning aids to be shared by 
all of the schools. 

* Develop methods for increasing the teach- 
ers’ abilities to teach. 

* Increase the number and quality of educa- 
tors and program administrators. 

* Increase student and professional scholar- 
ship and fellowship opportunities. 

Progress: In 1971, the Assistance to 
Schools Program, although slow to start, 
demonstrated that one of the best AIA 
strategies for providing educational guidance 
is on a school-by-school basis—tailored help 
for a special identifiable problem. This kind 
of activity must continue. Many of the stated 
objectives can be met on this basis, without 
the necessity of a major financial outlay for 
the AIA. ACSA has begun a major “learning 
packages" program for the schools. It will 
draw upon the existing resources among the 
schools. 

The AIA/ACSA Teachers’ Seminar series 
has been notably successful in increasing the 
knowledge and skills of educators, as well as 
focusing on new thrusts which the AIA and 
ACSA consider important. The thrusts of the 
past four years are worth noting: 

* 1968/ Montreal: new building and manage- 
ment systems, industrialization processes. 

* 1969/San Francisco: advocacy—the clini- 
cal approach in architectural education. 

* 1970/Pittsburgh: research as an aspect of 
architectural education. 

* 1971/Miami: design and problem-solving 
methodologies. 


With a pair of very generous grants from 
the Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, ACSA undertook a study result- 
ing in guidelines for a public service (or 
clinical, socially relevant) approach in archi- 
tectural curricula, and the AIA and ASC 
conducted one of the most meaningful stu- 
dent forums ever held, with an orientation to- 
ward similar topics. The AIA has provided 
meaningful support to ACSA, NAAB and 
ASC as well as to the Five Presidents' Con- 
ference (continuing meetings of the officers 
of the five affiliated organizations). The De- 
partment of Education and Research and 
ACSA have also produced informational sur- 
veys of the schools and serve jointly as a 
clearinghouse for information related to the 
schools and their offerings and special 
thrusts. 

Future activity: The AIA must continue 
its successful assistance to school activities. 
This includes advising on locations for po- 
tential architectural schools. The AIA must 
undertake a national study of resources and 
needs in architectural education and the lo- 
cations of and demand for new schools of 
architecture to meet future needs for archi- 
tects and environmental design professionals. 
A 1971 AIA convention resolution supports 
this claim, as does the feedback from assist- 
ance to school teams. Currently there is a 
great void of statistical information and com- 
mentary on all of this. 

A truly comprehensive education clearing- 
house must be created in the consolidated 
AIA/ACSA/NAAB headquarters operation. 
Accurate and comprehensive statistical infor- 
mation and commentaries on current and fu- 
ture school resources and activities must be 
provided to career-conscious students, the 
schools and the profession. The AIA De- 
partment of Education and Research must 
be able to project accurately national needs 
in architectural education and create AIA 
programs to meet those needs. 

There is a need to study new methods of 
handling internship activity and new con- 
cepts of integrating professional, educational 
and research activity in a clinical arena; to 
expand teacher training activities; and to de- 
velop programs to train competent architec- 
tural school administrators. 

The concept of providing teaching and 
learning packages and resources to the 


Mr. Ellison is administrator of the AIA Depart- 
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schools needs to be expanded. ACSA's pro- 
gram, funded by the American Metal Climax 
Foundation, Inc., is limited to sharing the 
existing resources of the schools and needs 
to be complemented by additional AIA pro- 
grams which produce packages based on the 
wealth of expertise outside the schools. The 
AIA should use its involvement in this pro- 
gram to provide new focuses in schools 
(business and real estate development, con- 
struction and office management, etc.); 
emerging concerns of the profession which 
the schools are not now equipped to handle. 
The AIA must also continue the regular 
AIA/AIA Foundation and the AIAF/Ford 
Foundation Scholarship Programs and seek 
additional sources of scholarship funds. 


Registration 


Specific objectives of this thrust are to: 
* Realize a working understanding among all 
environmental design professions as to the 
boundaries of practice of each. 
* Realize reasonably uniform statutes in the 
55 jurisdictions governing the practice of ar- 
chitecture. 
* Develop an overall attitude toward educa- 
tion as a continuous process through and be- 
yond registration. 
* Develop the most responsive examination 
mechanism possible for judging minimum 
competence to practice architecture. 
* Develop mechanisms for post-registration 
recognition of architectural specializations. 

Progress: NCARB is in the process of de- 
veloping the new examination procedure. 
The AIA has been very active in the Inter- 
professional Commission on Environmental 
Design deliberations on practice definitions 
of architecture and other design professions, 
and NCARB has developed legislative guide- 
lines in an attempt to align the statutes of 
all 55 jurisdictions. The AIA participated in 
the legislative guidelines program by financ- 
ing a massive study of existing statutes. 

Future activity: The AIA must continue to 
monitor NCARB progress on the examina- 
tion procedure and to work in ICED toward 
more adequate definitions of the practice of 
environmental design professions. The ATA 
should also help implement the legislative 
guidelines program by assisting the states in 
making appropriate legislative changes. This 
should include providing legal assistance in 
preparing detailed analyses and recommen- 
dations for legislative action in each of the 
55 jurisdictions plus assistance in reviewing 


draft legislation prepared in each of these 
jurisdictions. 

Inasmuch as there is great interest in the 
concept of post-registration recognition of 
architectural specializations, the AIA should 
begin to study strategies, concepts and impli- 
cations of such recognition. 


Research 


The specific objectives of research are to: 
* Increase  continually—qualitatively and 
quantitatively—the architects' factual knowl- 
edge about man's relationship to his physical 
environment. 

* Legitimize urban/environmental research 
with federal policy and funding agencies. 

* Develop a new emphasis on people-oriented 
research (behavioral and human sciences re- 
lated to man's physical environment). 

* Expand the profession's research capabil- 
ity, its design and problem-solving skills and 
its knowledge of the design process. 

* Increase funded research activity in the 
profession. 

* Increase the flow to and from the profes- 
sion's research data base. 

* Change the profession's attitude toward 
and use of research; architects must begin to 
recognize the research opportunity in day-to- 
day activity and in each new project. 

* Develop a professional attitude and habit 
of sharing new knowledge and skills. 

* Recognize research as a professional role 
equal to that of the designer. 

* Integrate research activity in professional 
architectural schools. 

Progress: Since re-establishment of the In- 
stitute's Research Program in 1970, a state- 
of-the art research survey has been con- 
ducted, building the base of research infor- 
mation at AIA. This forms the beginning of 
an AIA information system. As a part of the 
total survey activity, the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution's Science Information Exchange sys- 
tem has been searched. Also, European re- 
search stations and universities have been 
visited. The AIA has collected additional re- 
search bibliographies and individual abstracts 
and has conducted the annual Architect-Re- 
searchers' Conferences. 

To create more visibility for research 
within the profession, an award category has 
been established, as have two scholarships: 
the AIA Research Scholarship and the Wil- 
liam H. Scheick Research Fellowship. 

The AIA and ACSA have completed a 
study of federal sources of research funds. 
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The AIA is establishing a computerized in- 
formation system for architectural schools. 

Future activity: Major research needs 
should be identified as a result of the "con- 
straints to building conference" and other 
activities now being planned to follow up 
the first report of the AIA National Policy 
Task Force. There exists a matrix of con- 
straints that must be eliminated before the 
goals of the task force report can be 
achieved. A number of these constraints will 
require extensive research into their causes, 
nature and methods of elimination, research 
to be undertaken outside the AIA but with 
AIA encouragement. In addition, a number 
of programs will become apparent for under- 
taking by the new AIA Research Corpora- 
tion, formerly the Urban Design and Devel- 
opment Corporation. The Institute should 
also work within the Five Presidents’ Con- 
ference to 1) establish a professional niche 
for architectural researchers; 2) establish 
and accredit research curricula in schools of 
architecture; and 3) increase the number of 
Ph.D. programs in architectural schools. The 
Institute must maintain liaison with other 
professional organizations to assess their re- 
search activities and to form useful coali- 
tions on legislative affairs; work toward the 
publicatíon of a research journal; and ex- 
pand the continuing research survey and in- 
formation services. 

The AIA Research Conference must be 
continued and others added to increase the 
profession's awareness of and involvement in 
research, as follows: 1) a Research Legisla- 
tors’ Conference, to bring together congress- 
men who can influence research legislation 
and to sensitize them to the need for research 
in the urban and man-environment fields; 2) 
an Architectural Deans’ Conference, aimed 
at bringing together deans of architectural 
schools to develop and improve the research 
capabilities of the schools and the profession; 
and 3) Mini-Conferences on Research Sub- 
jects to make known the state of knowledge 
of specific issues and to point to needed areas 
of research, such as housing needs of the 
elderly and special school facilities for re- 
tarded children. Each will produce a state-of- 
the-art monograph and research prospectus. 

The successful AIA Research Advisory 
Panel must continue to provide interdiscipli- 
nary input and guidance for the AIA Re- 
search Program, and to provide important 
links with an interdisciplinary field of re- 
searchers and research groups. 
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Continuing Education 


The specific objectives of continuing edu- 
cation are to: 

* Expand architects’ skills in design and 
problem solving, business development, of- 
fice and construction management and all 
other aspects of architectural practice. 

* Expand the architects’ information and 
knowledge base related to all aspects of ar- 
chitectural practice and the emerging con- 
cerns of the relationships between man and 
his physical environment. 

* Realize a full flow of information and skills 
between architects and to and from the bases 
of knowledge and skills of the profession. 

* Improve the architects' learning and knowl- 
edge-sharing habits. 

* Recognize continuing education as an in- 
tegral part of the education process. 

Progress: The development, expansion and 
acceptance of the new AIA Continuing Edu- 
cation Program has been ahead of schedule. 
The Architectural Training Laboratories ! 
are designed to provide new and expanded 
skills to architects, related to particular 
thrusts viewed by the membership and the 
Institute leadership as vital to improved 
practice performance. The RAP audio-cas- 
sette subscription series ? is designed to pro- 
vide new knowledge to architects. 

A recent membership questionnaire has 
provided useful guidance in establishing pri- 
orities for the continuing education program. 
The reference service, designed to make ar- 
chitects aware of other continuing education 
resources and events available from all other 
sources, was initiated in 1971, then dropped 
due to other priorities. 

Correspondence courses, "group dynam- 
ics" laboratories for area coordinators and 
AIA staff members and component execu- 
tives, and in-depth audio-cassette and other 
multimedia learning packages are expected 
to be developed beginning this year. 


1 Architectural Training Laboratories are not traditional 
passive lectures but active hands-on skills discovery and 
development sessions conducted by national experts on 
the individual lab subjects. ATL's are currently being 
presented all over the country. Seventeen topics are now 
available in a constantly growing menu of office prac- 
tice-oriented ATL's. 


2 RAP (Review of Architectural Periodicals) is for ar- 
chitects who don't have time to read. It is a monthly 
AIA service, bringing to subscribers the most current 
and most useful practice-oriented information to be 
found in some 30 architectural and engineering journals. 
RAP will also contain notices of new in-depth single- 
subject cassettes which the AIA will begin to produce 
later this year. 


Future activity: More extensive develop- 
ment work is needed in all of these continu- 
ing education formats. The program must 
begin to lead the profession into new spheres 
of involvement and new depths of expertise 
in existing involvements. A tradition of con- 
tinuing education must be established; this 
has never before existed in the profession. 

Continuing education resources must con- 
tinue to expand in 1973. There should be ad- 
ditional architectural training laboratories, a 
continuation of the RAP cassette subscrip- 
tion series, an increased diversity in other 
multimedia packages for chapter or individ- 
ual use. 

The reference service should be reinstated 
to provide architects with constantly updated 
information on all continuing education re- 
sources available from all sources. 

As the continuing education program ex- 
pands, the information problem will also 
grow. The Institute must establish a new re- 
sponsive system for disseminating current in- 
formation and research data—on demand— 
to practitioners, to make accessible to mem- 
bers the knowledge base of the profession. 
Although such a system has not been de- 
signed, several models are being studied. 

The Continuing Education Advisory Coun- 
cil has been experimenting with a new format 
of meeting in grassroots locations around the 
nation, involving continuing education activ- 
ists and area coordinators in the meetings, 
and stimulating committee members (steer- 
ing group plus members) to create local and 
regional continuing education workshops to 
build interest in the national program and 
provide input to the national council and con- 
tinuing education director. This is a potential 
model for other national committees. 


Outlook for 1973 


Specific 1973 program and project pro- 
posals have already been submitted to the 
AIA Planning Committee to confront direct- 
ly many of these issues and support fully the 
AIA's educational and research objectives. 

But clearly all the issues cannot be faced 
and all the objectives met this year, or next. 
Time and AIA dollars will not permit that to 
occur. The AIA Department of Education 
and Research is confident, though, that sig- 
nificant progress is being made and can con- 
tinue toward the overall goal of developing a 
competent and creative profession, capable 
of contributing greatly to the improvement 
of man's physical environment. E 


A Concert Approach 


to Problem Solving 


by ANNE P. TAYLOR AND JOHN R. PETERSON, AIA 


In an era which stresses ecology and environmental education, a classroom should stimu- 
late interest, awareness and perceptive skills. Here's how an interdisciplinary team from 
Arizona State University tried to find the right character for such a classroom. 


College students with a desire to test their 
newly acquired knowledge are often caught 
in a generation gap. Educational institutions 
seem determined to maintain their hold on 
the authoritarian standards of the academe. 
Sometimes college preparation tumbles into 
irrelevant and meaningless exercises of the- 
ory, without practical involvement. 

Perhaps architectural education is a candi- 
date for such criticism when students must 
solve problems and design theoretical build- 
ings year after year, without any realization 
of construction. Further, they can gather no 
real evidence as to the success or failure of 
their designs, and so are working in a near 
scientific vacuum as far as feedback is con- 
cerned. Their drawings and models are cri- 
tiqued by juries of professors who sometimes 
disregard the process of accumulating back- 
ground material and judge only the end prod- 
uct. They too have no concrete evidence as to 
the potential success or failure of the stu- 
dents' work. 

Architectural educators are exploring the 
possibilities and values of research as a tool 
for more intelligent design. The designer/ 
researcher can obtain empirical results by as- 
sessing man's behavior through his sensory 
and verbal interactions in his environment. 
Some work of this kind has already been 
executed by behavioral scientists who have 
recorded the individual's reactions to color, 
noise, physical activity and inactivity. But 


little has been done to assess the effectiveness 
of existing buildings in order to use this in- 
formation for further modification of later 
designs. 

Recently a cross-disciplinary project was 
executed at the Arizona State University 
among the college of education, the art and 
architecture departments, the college of home 
economics and the bureau of testing. It in- 
volved designing a classroom environment to 
reinforce and enhance a predetermined cur- 
riculum for four- and five-year-old children 
and studying their sensory experiences with 
design. The elements of line, color, form, 
space and texture were presented as 19 sepa- 
rate concepts. 

For 16 weeks, 20 children were involved 
in the experimental program in the prototype 
environment. Twenty-two other children took 
part in an identical program in a control 
environment (an average classroom) in the 
nursery school of the College of Home Eco- 
nomics. Findings showed that the experi- 
mental environment fostered gains in the 
children's overall esthetic quality of art prod- 
ucts and in their concept formation with the 
elements of design. There was no significant 
difference in their ability to make critical 
esthetic judgments. 

Ten fifth-year design students from the 
College of Architecture, Professor John R. 
Peterson, fifth-year faculty members and Dr. 
Anne Taylor collaborated on the prepara- 
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The organic environment is designed for wet or dry sand play and water experi- 
ences and is used to teach art concepts, textural differences, reflection, etc. 


tion, study, design and construction of the 
prototype classroom, built in the College of 
Education at the university. 

It is known that close cooperation be- 
tween architect and educator makes for bet- 
ter school buildings. But oftentimes nebulous 
specifications such as "flexible space" are the 
only curricular description given an architect 
for a certain classroom. 

In this case, curricular objectives were pro- 
posed to the architectural students. 
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The Approach 


The following procedure, which extended 
over a six-week period, was used to assist 
the design students in establishing an ap- 
propriate frame of reference about art learn- 
ing processes and knowledge of early child- 
hood education: 

* Investigation of resource material in child 
development. The team viewed a video tape 
on Piaget's observations of children and the 


characteristics of each developmental state. 
Discussions followed and individual readings 
were made by members of the team. 

* Review of key literature in cognitive de- 
velopment concept formation and esthetic 
development. 

* Seminars with personnel working with 
young children to discuss development and 
learning styles of five-year-olds. 

Dr. Taylor visited Palo Alto, California, 
Denver and St. Louis to observe and evaluate 
various efforts to improve classroom environ- 
ments and to develop curriculum materials 
for esthetic education. 

Ten kindergartens and day-care facilities 
were visited by the team; architectural stu- 
dents found in varying degrees that class- 
rooms were scaled for adults and that only 
play objects were within a child's scale. The 
total volume of the room was often not fully 
utilized, especially the ceiling area, and there 
was little color. There were few possibilities 
for the child to change his environment; the 
means available for the teacher to change it 
or to create a stimulus within it were limited. 
Ther * seemed to be a reliance on objects and 
toys injected into the environment for in- 
struction and exploration. 

The students spent many hours with the 
children in their classrooms. However, the 
outstanding event was a picnic field trip to 
the studio of Paolo Soleri, which allowed 
students to interact and relate to the chil- 
dren in an unusual architectural environ- 
ment out of context with the familiar, every- 
day world of the average child. This experi- 
ence was recorded by motion pictures for 
later evaluation by the young designers. A 
thorough study of the users, in this case the 
four- or five-year-olds, was made in order 
to understand their eye levels, scale, kines- 
thetic and tactile reactions of the day. 


The Design 


After a thorough study of child develop- 
ment, initial preliminary designs were made 
and critiqued. Ultimately four environments, 
to be housed in one space, were planned. 
Evidence found by Luther W. Pfluger and 
Jesse M. Zola (“A Room Planned by Chil- 
dren," Young Children, Sept. '69) shows that 
children prefer manipulative toys in a class- 
room but don't care for tables and chairs. 
Using these findings, it was decided not to 
have such stable furniture. 

The microenvironments would not be mov- 
able within the room or transportable to 
other classrooms. However, they were de- 
signed for future adaptation to collapsible 
structures and with the possibility of coordi- 
nating many designs of instructional mate- 
rials, based on curriculum objectives. 


Dr. Taylor, formerly on the staff of the College 
of Architecture and the Art and Education De- 
partments, Arizona State University, Tempe, is 
now research associate in art education, South- 
western Cooperative Educational Laboratory, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. Mr. Peterson is prin- 
cipal in the firm of Environmental Planning 
Consultants, Tempe, and associate professor of 
architecture at Arizona State. 


The environmental components could be 
described as follows: 

The organic area. A 12x12-foot contoured 
space with two round sandboxes, one for 
wet, one for dry sand play, and a water foun- 
tain with a recirculating pump, surrounded 
by a fur-padded platform for sitting, climb- 
ing and resting. 

The soft environment. A 12x12-foot space 
with large and small round pillows of a 
shaggy, soft fabric, pastel carpeting, and a 
lowered ceiling plane of stretch fabric, al- 
lowing the children to delineate subenviron- 
ments within the area. 

The multilevel isometric environment. A 
12x12-foot place for climbing, sliding and 
playing with two- and three-dimensional 
shapes and forms, and with a level above the 
floor for children to experience an untradi- 
tional perspective. 

The multilevel hard-edged environment. 
A 12x12-foot black and white space with 
mirrors (on which children can draw with 
magic markers) on four interior surfaces, 
making a person standing in the middle ex- 
perience infinite space. 

The space-frame and open central area. An 
open, fluid space bounded by the four envi- 
ronments described, containing a 12x12-foot 
space frame with flat, lighted surfaces for art 
activities and other play and which can be 
elevated to the ceiling plane by a system of 
pullies when not in use. 


The Implementation 


After one semester of intensive study and 
preparation, construction began. At the end 


of two months Dr. Taylor, two learning faci- 
litators and one videotape operator (who 
controlled ceiling-mounted cameras for vis- 
ual evidence of children's interaction with 
the environment) could start the study, which 
took in 16 sessions of two-hour play periods 
in the prototype environment with a volun- 
teer population of 20 children. 

The purpose of the study, from which de- 
scriptive and experimental data was extra- 
polated, was to determine the effects on five- 
year-olds of such an environment and on the 
overall esthetic quality of their art products 
and their concept formation, and to deter- 
mine if such an environment aids in their 
ability to make critical esthetic judgments. 

The videotape data helped assess the pat- 
terns of the subjects as they interacted with 
certain selected stimuli. Systematic counting 
of children's preferences of individual micro- 
environments was made. Frequency counts 
of responses made from the videotape 
formed the basis of the analysis and ap- 
praisal of selected aspects of the experiment. 

Two remotely controlled cameras mounted 
on the ceiling provided the means for acquir- 
ing the data. Wide-angle zoom lenses were 
used to allow coverage of the entire room. A 
systematic sampling was made for 30 seconds 
every five minutes during each session when 
the cameras scanned the room. When spliced, 
these scans totaled two hours 24 minutes. 

Based on this research, it was concluded 
that the perceived preference of the children 
was the organic environment with wet and 
dry sand and water. The soft environment 
was the second preference, the isometric the 


third, and the hard-edged the fourth. They 
had a free selection in the total environment 
at all times. 

Data such as this could enhance the devel- 
opment and construction of similar environ- 
ments. It revealed that the subjects in the 
prototype environment did indeed show 
gains in the overall esthetic quality of their 
art products and their concept formation 
with the elements of design. 

Presently the study is being repeated with 
a non-English-speaking population to assess 
the effects of the prototype environment on 
language development of four-year olds. 

In summary, several benefits have been 
derived from this research: 

1. Architectural students became involved 
in determining the solution to a very prag- 
matic and real problem. 

2. They obtained empirical feedback for 
their designs and the effectiveness of the en- 
vironment as a teaching tool in and of itself. 
3. They participated in a cross-disciplinary 
effort at the university level to produce a 
unique contribution to classroom planning. 
4. They learned much about child develop- 
ment and in a way helped to determine edu- 
cational curriculums, learning patterns and 
instructional strategies. 

5. Thousands of education students visited 
the prototype environment and were inspired 
to change existing classrooms, many of which 
were devoid of visual stimuli. 

The value of the experience seems to sup- 
port the thesis that lumber and paint is a 
small price to pay for a functional, well- 
designed environment. o 


In the soft environment, teachers don't have to talk about soft—children can wriggle through soft pastel-colored pil- 


lows and soft textures. The important thing is that the curriculum becomes the design determinant for the architect. 
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What's Happening 
in 
Architectural Education 


Campus Notes. Columbia University federal 
contract funds of $13.8 million were cut off 
in February by the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare after rejection of its 
affirmative action plan. Eleven other educa- 
tional institutions have experienced similar 
cuts; compliance officials believe that thou- 
sands of others receiving billions in federal 
monies are not complying with their Office 
of Economic Opportunities commitments. 


@ Students at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and neighboring schools are 
authors of a Congressional report on national 
land use policy. Senator Henry M. Jackson 
(D-Wash.), chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, has 
sent the report, prepared for the committee, 
to members of Congress and others inter- 
ested in the pending national land use bill. 
The report, "Papers on National Land 
Use Policy Issues," was begun in the spring 
of 1970 with students and faculty at MIT 
and other universities in the Boston area, in- 
cluding Boston University, Tufts University 
and the Woods Hole Oceanographic Institu- 
tion. The project was created as a vehicle for 
students and faculty to become involved in 
an interactive fashion with members and 
staff of the Senate Interior Committee and 
the Congressional Research Service on a ma- 
jor issue of national importance, according to 


professor Carroll L. Wilson of MIT's Sloan 
School of Management, project director. 


£P Cornell University has established a field 
of graduate study in regional science, de- 
signed to prepare students to study the eco- 
nomic and environmental problems of mod- 
ern society. The field has been developed in 
conjunction with the center's Regional Sci- 
ence Research Training Program. 


@ The University of Oregon's Center for 
Environmental Research is conducting a pilot 
project in conjunction with the local AIA on 
reviewing and abstracting research articles 
from 40 periodicals, reports in the center's 
library and from books. The publication, 
“The Oregon Architectural Research Bulle- 
tin,” includes abstracts up to 200 words. 


@2 The School of Architecture and Urban 
Planning, University of California, Los An- 
geles, is seeking to broaden its outlook and 
community involvement and is now naming 
professionals from various fields as well as 
academic and business leaders to its board of 
visitors, which will suggest ways for the 
school to participate in urban innovation. 


Æ The University of Wisconsin has started 
training of environmental journalists through 
an interdisciplinary master's degree program. 
So far, 18 specialists have been turned out 
and again as many are currently enrolled. 
The program attracts young biologists with 
a flair for writing and journalism graduates 
who want to know more about environmental 
issues. Beyónd the academic schedule, the 
program sponsors an annual summer com- 
munications institute for professional re- 
source managers from federal and state con- 
servation agencies. Staff members help edit 
a new national journal of research and de- 
velopment in conservation communication. 


Eo 


Portfolio submitted by Bartholomew to the American Academy in Rome included plans for the 
2,700-acre Lysander New Community, New York, for which he was project director of master 
planning for two years while working with the architectural firm of David A. Crane & Associates. 
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2B Paul L. Blanton, AIA, associate profes- 
sor of design architecture at the University 
of Idaho, has become head of the univer- 
sitys Department of Art and Architecture. 


&P Gordon B. Varey, AIA, will become 
chairman of the Department of Architecture 
at the University of Washington in Septem- 
ber. Varey has been on the permanent uni- 
versity faculty since 1967 and is now asso- 
ciate professor in design and the history of 
construction technology. 


8P George Anscelevicius, dean, School of 
Architecture at Washington University, has 
been appointed consultant to the Office of 
Foreign Buildings Operations, the Depart- 
ment of State. 


@ John W. Dickey has become head of the 
College of Architecture's Urban and Re- 
gional Planning program, succeeding Alan 
W. Steis, who is now assistant dean for en- 
vironmental and urban systems. 


@ Adam W. Herbert Jr. is joining Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute's College of Architec- 
ture as chairman for the graduate program in 
urban affairs. He is presently assistant pro- 
fessor of public administration and urban af- 
fairs, University of Southern California. 


Continuing Education. Independent Study of 
the University of California Extension and 
the Department of City and Regional Plan- 
ning, University of California, Berkeley, of- 
fers the following courses in its Lifelong 
Learning series, which is also a correspond- 
ence system: Urban Planning Analysis, 
Theory and Methods; the Growth of Cities 
and the Development of City Planning; the 
Planning Function in Local Government; 
and (for fall) Planning Implementation and 
Programming. The fee per course is $250. 
For further information, write to Warren W. 
Jones or Bula Maddison, Dept. CP, Inde- 
pendent Study, University of California Ex- 
tension, Berkeley, Calif. 94720. 


Fellowships, Awards, Grants. Two awards in 
architecture and one in environmental design 
are among the Rome Prize Fellowships for 
1971-72. Richard Bartholomew of Philadel- 
phia and Grover E. Mouton II of New Or- 
leans were recipients in the former category; 
Robert Kramer of Newton Center, Massa- 
chusetts, in the latter. The three are now in 
Italy where they have a year's free residence 
and studio and free use of the library and 
other facilities of the American Academy in 
Rome. The fellowships carry $4,500. Jurors 
for the annual award were: architecture, 
Robert Venturi, ATA, chairman; Walker O. 
Cain, FATA; Theodore J. Musho, ATA; War- 
ren A. Peterson, AIA; and Hugh Stubbins, 
FAIA; environmental design: Edmund N. 
Bacon, FAIA, chairman; Michael Rapuano; 
and Conrad L. Wirth. 


@ A student team in the Department of Ar- 
chitecture, University of Arkansas, has been 
awarded a $13,240 National Science Foun- 
dation grant to study the mobile home; what 
sort of community it develops; and the ef- 
fect of mobile home parks. D 


Headquarters, New York State Bar Association, Albany, N.Y 


Architects: James Stewart Polshek and Associates, New York, N.Y. 


TCS...and a "lesson in civilized architecture" 


"The headquarters of the New York 
State Bar Association," as a most 
distinguished critic recently wrote, "is 
an object lesson in how to build intel- 
ligently, sensitively and well...In a 
happy alliance, the lawyers and the 
architects, James Stewart Polshek 
and Associates, have preserved a 
row of handsome 19th-century town 
houses and incorporated them, not 
as a false front, but as a working part 
of a completely and strikingly hand- 
some contemporary complex built 


behind them. The words that come to 
mind are skill, imagination and taste, 
qualities not encountered too often 
on the urban scene." 


We at Follansbee Steel are particu- 
larly gratified that Mr. Polshek spe- 
cified TCS (Terne-Coated Stainless 
Steel) for all pitched-roof areas on 
this outstanding building in which 
originality of design and integrity of 
site are so felicitously coupled. 


FOLLANSBEE STEEL CORPORATION 


Follansbee, West Virginia 
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NEW MEMBERS OF THE COLLEGE 


Bruce A. Abrahamson 
St. Paul 


Gregory Ain 
Southern California 


Richard M. Arnold 
Central Arizona 


Edward F. Bartz Jr. 
Southern Illinois 


Thomas J. Bissett 
South Carolina 


Robert Lewis Bliss 
Utah 


Robert D. Bolling 
Southern California 


David Rice Braden 
Dallas 


Joseph Myron Brocato 
Central Louisiana 


Harry Alexander Bruno 
East Bay 


James I. Campbell 
Baltimore 


DeVon M. Carlson 
Colorado Central 


Henry Nichols Cobb 
New York 


William J. Conklin 
New York 


Herman G. Cox Jr. 
Fort Worth 


Raymond David Crites 
Iowa 


Betty Lou Custer 
St. Louis 


Leo A. Daly 
Nebraska 


Homer Delawie 
San Diego 


Martin David Dubin 
Chicago 


William Lloyd Ensign 
Washington-Metropolitan 


David L. Eggers 
New York 


John Fisher-Smith 
Northern California 


John Frederick Gane 
Philadelphia 


Abraham W. Geller 
New York 


Raymond Girvigian 
Southern California 


Myron Goldsmith 
Chicago 


E. Carleton Granbery Jr. 
Connecticut Society 


Francis S. Haines 
Hawaii 


Ernest H. Hara 
Hawaii 


Julian Hoke Harris 
North Georgia 


Morton Hartman 
Chicago 


Frank L. Hope Jr. 
San Diego 


Fred E. Hummel 
Central Valley 


W. Byron Ireland 
Columbus 


Joe J. Jordan 
Philadelphia 


Carl F. W. Kaelber Jr. 
Rochester 


William Louis Larson 
Nebraska 


Richard R. Leitch 
Orange County 


Eason Harris Leonard 
New York 


Allen Yuen Lew 
San Joaquin 


Robert J. J. Locatell 
North Georgia 


Louis R. Lundgren 
St. Paul 


Leslie B. Mabrey 
Corpus Christi 


William Marshall Jr. 
Virginia 

Robert B. Martin 
Salem 


Carrell S. McNulty Jr. 
Connecticut Society 


Robert C. Metcalf 
Huron Valley 


Maynard W. Meyer 
Wisconsin 


Henry Forster Miller 
Connecticut Society 


Hugo V. Neuhaus Jr. 
Houston 


Julius Victor Neuhaus III 
Houston 


Rai Yukio Okamoto 
Northern California 


Raymond Charles Ovresat 
Chicago 


Patroklos John Papadopulos 
Chicago 

H. Morse Payne Jr. 

Boston Society 


William Merriweather Pena 
Houston 


Mark A. Pfaller 
Wisconsin 


Darrel D. Rippeteau 
Central New York 


Edward John Romieniec 
Brazos 


OF FELLOWS 


Frederick William Salogga 
Central Illinois 


Carlos R. Sanz 
Puerto Rico 


John H. Schruben 
Chicago 


Nils Mark Schweizer 
Mid-Florida 


Wallie E. Scott Jr. 
Houston 


Hugh Shepley 
Boston Society 


Joseph Newton Smith III 
North Georgia 


Macon S. Smith 
North Carolina 


Robert Stanton 
Monterey Bay 


Douglas E. Steinman Jr. 
Southeast Texas 


Wal'er Stromquist 
Santa Clara Valley 


Edward Sullam 
Hawaii 


Gene R. Summers 
Chicago 


Alan Yamato Taniguchi 
Austin 


Anderson Todd 
Houston 


Wilhelm Viggo von Moltke 
Boston Society 


John Louis Wilson 
New York 


Clark D. Wold 
St. Paul 


Thomas W. D. Wright 
Washington-Metropolitan 


Let's face it. Everyone worries 
about lockset security these days... 
whether he runs a plant, a school, an 
office building or any other building 
that must be kept under lock and key. 

And if you are among those wor- 
riers, chances are you're insecure 
about two potential cracks in your 
security armor, namely key control 
and pick resistance of your locksets. 

On both counts, the Sargent Maxi- 
mum Security System offers reassur- 
ing news. 

Take key control. The exclusive 
Sargent Maximum Security System 
key operates the lock cylinder by 
raising three rows of overlapping pins 
to a precise “shear” line. The key, 
unlike any ordinary key, has carefully 
milled depressions along its length 
rather than the typical serrations on 
its edge. Result: ordinary key cutting 


Peace-of-mind 


secrets 
revealed 


machines cannot duplicate this key, 
and you remain in control. 

Now look at pick resistance. With 
three rows of pins, as shown in the 
cut-away cylinder above, instead of 
just one, the Sargent Maximum Se- 
curity System cylinder all but defies 


diens 


picking or raking. 

And the chance of any one key 
operating another lock cylinder by 
accident just doesn't exist. That's be- 
cause there are 24,500 unduplicated 
key combinations available in any 
one system at even the master key 
level. 

Look at it this way: when the 
Sargent Maximum Security System 
goes in, surreptitious entry is locked 
out. For full details, write to Sargent & 
Company, 100 Sargent Drive, New 
Haven, Conn. 06509 +» Ontario, 
Canada. Member Producers' Council. 


|] SARGENT. 


A complete line of architectural hardware 


outlook from page 10 


Top Honors in 1st Plywood Design Awards 
Go to Two Houses, Library in California 


Two California architects have received top 
honors in the first Plywood Design Awards 
program sponsored by the American Ply- 
wood Association. The program recognizes 
projects which “demonstrate design excel- 
lence and significant structural or esthetic 
uses of softwood plywood.” 

William Logan, AIA, of Neil Noll, Mike 
Lee Associates in Palo Alto was presented 
a $1,000 first award in both the single-family 


Pe 


Both logan houses are settled among Holland 
grass at Pajaro Dunes on Monterey Bay. 


and vacation-home categories for two free- 
form plywood beach houses. Dougles Barker 
of Smith, Barker, Hanssen in San Francisco 
received the $1,000 first award for the Corte 
Madera Regional Branch of the Marin 
County Public Library (see AIA JouRNAL, 
April, p. 44). No first place award was given 
in the multifamily category. 

The awards program was judged by three 
professionals: James DeLong, AIA, Los An- 
geles; Donald Wm. MacDonald, AIA, San 
Francisco; and John H. Howe, Minneapolis. 


AIA's First Black National Officer Gets 
Citation Honoring Late Whitney Young 


Robert J. Nash, AIA, of Washington, D.C., 
has been awarded the first Whitney M. Young 
Jr. Citation by the AIA. It is named in honor 
of the late leader of the National Urban 
League who challenged the architectural 
profession to assume its responsibility to the 
social issues of today in an address he made 
at the AIA convention in 1968. The citation 
is given to an architect or architecturally 
oriented organization "in recognition of a 
significant contribution toward meeting this 
responsibility." 

Nash has long been involved in seeking an- 
swers to the problems of the inner city com- 
munity and has consistently expressed the 
concerns of the underprivileged. He is serv- 
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ing his second term as national vice president 
of the AIA, the first black architect to be 
elected to national office. He has served the 
Institute in many capacities, including chair- 
manship of the Task Force on Professional 
Responsibility to Society and cochairmanship 
of the Human Resources Council. 


Senate Denies Funds for Final Planning 
As West Front Controversy Continues 


The Senate by a vote of 50 to 45 has rejected 
a proposal that would have permitted spend- 
ing without Congressional approval up to $2 
million in previously appropriated funds for 
final plans for the extension of the West 
Front of the US Capitol. Congress will now 
be able to debate and decide upon issues 
which have been raised in the controversy. 

On March 8 the Commission on the Ex- 
tension of the Capitol had directed George 
M. White, FAIA, Architect of the Capitol, 
to proceed with final plans to extend the West 
Front by 80 feet. Opposition was drawn from 
many sources by those who think that the 
West Front should be preserved for historic, 
esthetic and economic reasons, 

Following the Commission’s decision, the 
AIA issued a statement saying, “We deplore 
the decision of the commission to destroy the 
last portion of the original walls of the Capi- 
tol. The AIA refuses to accept this decision 
as irrevocable; we intend to make every ef- 
fort to prevent the destruction of part of the 
nation’s heritage.” 

The Senate has now approved the annual 
legislative appropriations bill that contained 
prohibition of West Front expenditures. The 
measures allows, however, for monies to be 
spent on preliminary plans without action by 
Congress. The bill now goes to a House/ 
Senate conference. Senator Ernest F. Hollings 
(D-S.C.), who has been active in obtaining 
the West Front expenditure ban, called for a 
new set of preliminary plans in order that 
public hearings may be held. 


Landmark Gubernatorial Directive Issued, 
CSI's Uniform System in Use by Agencies 


Governor Nelson A. Rockefeller recently 
sent a letter to all New York State agencies, 
corporations and authorities with a responsi- 
bility for design, planning and construction 
directing them to adopt the Construction 
Specifications Institute's Uniform System of 
Construction Specifications. He stated that 
he had made this decision upon the recom- 
mendation of the New York State Council 
on Architecture, its interagency Architecture- 
Construction Information Committee and 
his Business Advisory Committee on Man- 
agement Improvements. 

"It is expected," wrote Governor Rocke- 
feller, "that use of the standard format will 
mean greater accuracy of bidding, improved 
control of project development and greater 
use of time-saving techniques while enabling 
improved cost accounting. Overall, use of the 
CSI format will permit realization of greater 
efficiency in project development." 

The New York State Council on Architec- 
ture was charged with the responsibility of 
working with state agencies to effect the 
necessary specifications format transitions. 


The council, legislated in 1966, was estab- 
lished to bring about more efficient solutions 
to design and construction problems within 
the state government as well as to the build- 
ing industry. Chairman George A. Dudley, 
AIA, and Executive Director John P. Jans- 
son, AIA, reached a decision nearly four 
years ago to utilize and establish the CSI 
format for all state building projects and 
state financed construction. 

Jansson says, “It is difficult at this time to 
estimate the time and money that will be 
saved by the uniform system. It is certain, 
however, that once full implementation of 
this program has been established, it can re- 
sult in well over hundreds of thousands of 
man-hours saved per year in all segments of 
the building industry in New York State.” It 
is now the council's intention, comments 
Jansson, “to move toward the utilization of 
the CSI uniform system for data filing and 
eventually construction cost accounting.” 


It’s a Happy Birthday to Yellowstone, 
Beginning of National Park System 


A hundred years ago on March 1, President 
U.S. Grant signed a bill which set aside more 
than 2 million acres of what was then 
Wyoming and Montana Territories “as a pub- 
lic park or pleasuring ground for the benefit 
and enjoyment of all the people.” And so it 
was that the unique American concept of na- 
tional parks was born, an idea which has 
since been emulated by more than 50 nations. 

A birthday party was held in Washington, 
D.C., to celebrate the formation of Yellow- 


National Parks Centennial 9 National Parks Centennial 
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Z Cape Hatteras Naboras Seashore 


National Parks Centennial 


Old Faithful and Cape 
Hatteras stamps are 
first two of eight in the 
centennial series. Lat- 
ter is unique in that 
blocks of four 2-cent 
stamps combine to 
complete a design, 
yet each is an entity. 
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Old Faithtul, Yellowstone 


stone National Park, the first of 36 parks and 
eight seashores (seé AIA JOURNAL Jan. '71, 
p. 18). Sponsored by the National Parks 
Centennial Commission, a banquet brought 
together over 1,200 people—government of- 
ficials, representatives of conservative orga- 

continued on page 54 


Cheney Fascia Panels 
and Gravel Stop of aluminum in matched 
bronze enhance appearance of Ithaca's 
new junior high schools. 


Twin junior high schools in Ithaca, New York, designed by 
Anton J. Egner & Associates, were selected for display in the 
exhibition of school architecture at the 1972 convention of 
American Association of School Administrators and will be 
included in the AASA 1972 school building filmstrip. 


Boynton and DeWitt Junior High Schools feature a learning 
center for individualized study surrounded on two floors 
by clusters of academic teaching stations that can be sub- 
divided, rearranged or used as open teaching areas. 


More than 38,000 square feet of Cheney No. 100 Fascia Panels 
and Type 4 Gravel Stop of aluminum, with a special matched 
bronze color, were specified for these two schools. Stewart 
& Bennett was the general contractor for the Boynton School, 
and the roofing contractor was Kenneth G. Guy. For the 
DeWitt School, Streeter Associates, Inc. was the general con- 
tractor, and Charles F. Evans Co. the roofing contractor. 


See our colorful catalog in Sweets 
(Section 7.2/Ch) or request a copy. 


You have a choice of six standard fascia 
and mansard panels from Cheney 


All Cheney Panels are factory prefabricated in one piece with 
automatic expansion joints and single concealed nailing that 
form an absolutely foolproof, watertight closure. Cheney 
one-piece construction eliminates the unnecessary material 
and installation costs of separate pans and battens. Cheney 
No. 100 Fascia Panels are formed of .040" aluminum in 
heights up to 10 ft. in 8 standard colors which are baked on 
after fabrication. There are no machine bends to weaken the 
finish, which is PPG Duracron Super 800 Siliconized Ther- 
mosetting Acrylic. Also furnished in your special colors or 
other finishes. Standard bottom channels are included. 


Cheney Flashing Company 


Established 1928 
623 Prospect Avenue, Trenton, New Jersey 08605 
Phone: 609 394-8175 
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1 MATOT DUMBWAITERS 
SPEED MEDICAL AID AT 
SST. FRANCIS 
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At St. Francis Hospital, Evanston, Illinois, 7 
dumbwaiters in combination with an inter 
com system are being used to increase 
hospital efficiency. With a new addition in- 
creasing their capacity from 385 to 516 beds, 
the new system was introduced to relieve 
the added burden on their staff. 


The lifts are used in different areas: 


e Surgery to pathological specimen 
e Surgery to blood bank 
« In-Patient specimen lab to 
4 patient floors 
e X-ray film storage to filing 
» Pharmacy to store room 
» Lab clean-up to store room 
* Medical records to store room 


BENEFITS: The new dumbwaiter with the 
intercom system provides St. Francis with 
4 important benefits: 1.) Service is speeded 
up in critical areas; 2.) Closer infection con- 
trol can be maintained during surgery; 3.) 
More patients can be serviced with less 
help; 4.) Efficient operation...no frenzied 
corridor dashes, less breakage and thefts. 

Matot specializes in developing units to 
solve any problem, and provides free engi- 
neering services, too. 


Write for descriptive brochure! 


D. A. MATOT, INC. 


1533 W. Altgeld Avenue: Chicago, Illinois 60614 
312 Lincoln 9-2177 
Specializing in Dumbwaiters since 1888 


c i ; 23a 
See our catalog in Sweet's Mat S 
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nizations and employees of the National 
Park Service. 

Department of the Interior Secretary 
Rogers C. B. Morton told the guests that 
paradoxically a good thing had been over- 
done: There are too many conveniences, too 
many roads, too many automobiles, too many 
facilities, too many people (see Letters to the 
Editor, April). Morton declared that cars 
will be banned from certain areas in some 
parks and that a computer reservation system 
for campsites will be used to eliminate over- 
crowding. “We will no longer allow architec- 
ture and economics to develop our land like 
Topsy,” he declared. Naturalist John Muir 
once said that parks were “fountains of life" 
for “tired, nerve-shaken, overcivilized peo- 
ple.” And as the New York Times com- 
mented editorially recently, it is for the peo- 
ple “to help keep unpolluted these magnifi- 
cent ‘fountains of life’.” 

Other events in 1972 to celebrate the his- 
toric national parks concept will include a 
National Parks symposium this month at 
Yosemite National Park and the Second 
World Conference on National Parks in Sep- 
tember at Yellowstone and Grand Teton Na- 
tional Parks, Wyoming. 


Congressional Leaders Attend Meeting, 
Address 340 Architects and Engineers 


The 340 architects and engineers attending 
the fifth annual Public Affairs Conference 
sponsored by the AIA and the Consulting 
Engineers Council which met in Washington, 
D.C., in March heard Senator Edward M. 
Kennedy (D-Mass.) call for the creation of 
a totally new city. He also supported the 
AIA’s opposition to the extension of the West 
Front of the US Capitol. 

“Let the nation’s architects design and 
demonstrate . . . a citizens’ city," Kennedy 
said. "Clean air and clean water; rapid, reli- 
able and even comfortable mass transit; com- 
puterized health services and educational sys- 
tems available to all . . .; underground utili- 
ties . . .; public safety systems which use 
modern technology to assure safe streets and 
safe homes." 

Senator William Proxmire (D-Wis.) as- 
sessed the Administration's price and wage 
control policies. He called for a guaranteed 
reasonable mortgage rate to spur housing 
activity. 

Representative Jack Brooks (D-Tex.) 
asked architects and engineers to mount a bi- 
partisan effort to convince Congress that 
competitive procurement of their services on 
federal projects would not be in the best pub- 
lic interest. Representative Kenneth Gray 
(D-Ill.) explained a revolving construction 
fund for federal building, saying that such a 
fund would reduce the construction backlog 
of government buildings which are author- 
ized but not yet funded, 

Seminars featuring Congressional panelists 
and specialists met to discuss such topics as 
housing, transportation, land use, etc. The 
status of pending legislation on these topics 
was presented by House Majority Leader 
Hale Boggs (D-La.) and House Minority 
Leader Gerald R. Ford (R-Wisc.). 


Department of Community Development 
Supported by the AIA as Sound Move 


The creation of a federal Department of 
Community Development is supported by the 
AIA..Speaking for the Institute before the 
House of Representatives Committee on 
Government Operations, Executive Vice 
President William L. Slayton, Hon. AIA, 
said that "placing all community develop- 
ment functions in one administrative agency 
is a sound and essential move, long overdue." 

Bill H.R. 6962 which would create such a 
department around existing Department of 
Housing and Urban Development programs 
would incorporate as well the Federal High- 
way Administration from the Department of 
Transportation, the Economic Development 
Administration from the Department of 
Commerce and the Rural Electrification and 
Farmers Home Administrations from the 
Department of Agriculture, and also other 
scattered programs throughout the federal 
government. 


Innovative Educator, Administrator, 
Architect and Professional Leader 


For more than 20 years, Walter B. Sanders, 
FAIA, was a member of the faculty of the 
University of Michigan School of Architec- 
ture. Known for his innovations in architec- 
tural education, he was the initiator in 1969 
and chairman of the university's professional 
doctoral program in architecture, the first of 
its kind in the nation. 

Professor Sanders died on March 19, 
after an extended illness, at the age of 65. 
Born in Ann Arbor, he was educated at the 
University of Illinois and the University of 
Pennsylvania. Prior to becoming associated 
with the University of Michigan, he taught 
at Columbia University and Pratt Institute, 
served as associate editor of American Ar- 
chitect and Architectural Forum and was in 
private practice in New York City. 

In addition to being a dedicated teacher 
and talented administrator, Sanders was a 
member of the AIA Board of Directors, 
1968-71, and served also on a number of the 
Institute'S national committees. He was a 
past secretary of the Michigan Society of 
Architects. 

Besides maintaining his own practice, 
Sanders was a design consultant to the firm of 
Albert Kahn Associates in Detroit. 


Classicist in Architectural Tradition 


A direct descendant of Peter Stuyvesant, 
Frederic Rhinelander King, FAIA, spent 
most of his life in practice in New York 
City. After studying architecture in Paris, he 
joined the firm of McKim, Mead & White 
and subsequently founded the firm of Wyeth 
& King. He was the architect of many pri- 
vate homes; a wing for the Phillips Gallery 
in Washington, D.C.; and an addition to Bar- 
nard Hall at Barnard College. 

The architect died on March 20 at the age 
of 84. Trained in the classical tradition, he 
served as a consulting architect for public 
buildings in Washington, D.C., and for 
churches in New York and Newport, R.I. 

continued on page 56 


At Southern 
we dont just fabricate kitchens. 
We create them. 


Every "Custom-Bilt by Southern" kitchen begins with the 
finest stainless steel available. First we polish it and cover it 
with a special paper to protect the finish. Next step is the 
shearing. Then it's formed according to your particular 
design with all edges polished to a satin smooth finish. 
Finally, we assemble it in its entirety right here in the plant 
to make sure everything fits perfectly. Then we ship it to you. 
When it's in operation you'll appreciate our creativity. 

And you'll find there is always an organization close by to 
provide service any time you need it. There are 40 Southern 
dealers strategically located across the nation to help 

you create your next installation. 


OUTHERN cauipment company 
General Office: 4550 Gustine, P.O. Box 7115, St. Louis, Mo. 63177 
Eastern Division: 35 Koehl, Union, N.J. 07083 
Southeastern Division: 1595 Mountain Industrial Blvd., Stone Mountain, Ga. 30083 
Chicago Division: 2020 Lunt Avenue, Elk Grove Village, Ill. 60007 
Denver Division: 1211 Delaware Street, Denver, Colo. 80204 


Tulsa Division: 6577 E. 40th St., Tulsa, Okla. 74101 5072-3 
Columbus Division: 340 Lawrence, Columbus, Ohio 43228 
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= The Housing and Urban Development Act 
of 1972 (S3248) has been passed by the US 
Senate. It provides $3 billion a year in block 
grants to be distributed to local governments 
for community development. Seventy-five 
percent of the funds would be reserved for 
267 metropolises of at least 50,000 people. 


= Max O. Urbahn, FAIA, president of the 
AIA, has been elected chairman of the board 
of directors, New York Board of Trade. 


mA new journal, Computers & Structures, 
hopes to provide a medium for the rapid 
communication of information concerning 


the applications of computers to the solution 
of scientific and engineering problems related 
to hydrospace, aerospace and terrestial struc- 
tures. Subscription rate is $45 per year from 
Pergamon Press, Ltd., Headington Hill Hall, 
Oxford OX30BW, England. 


a A computer graphics project completed for 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill of San Fran- 
cisco is described in the booklet Computer 
Graphics: An Emerging Tool in A rchitecture 
and Urban Design. Original source data and 
perspective view drawings are presented 
along with a history of the project and a 
description of how it was carried out. Dy- 
namic Graphics, Inc., 2150 Shattuck Ave., 
Berkeley, Calif. 94704, offers free copies. 


EAT. 


South Baltimore General Hospital — 
Fisher, Nes, Campbell & Partners—Architects 


j New construction method 


c 


: JUST CLIP 
Oe eeu" THE FRAME 
TOGETHER 
3 AND WELD 


e NO NOISE 
* NO HOLES 
* NO EXPENSIVE FABRICATING EQUIPMENT 


15% 


K3 Chp... Fin 
Manual Adjustr 


Why not give the Owner a break in 
these days of high building costs. 

Why not abandon the horse and buggy 
days of a bolted steel structure and 
reinforced concrete. Why not use our 
Method for building an all welded one 
piece steel structure to save 15% on 
cost of bolted steel or 5% of cost of 


reinforced concrete. 


Pocket size 120 pages, result of 40 years experience for 


design 


and construction of thousands of structures. 


Contents— Specifications, & pages; Design data, 42 pages; 


B Design tables, 9 pages; Connection Details and Drawings, 


47 pages; Photo illustration. 130 Work covered, High Rise 


|] Buildings, Beams, Columns, Pipe and Rectangular Tube 


sections, Trusses, Plate girders, Plate work 


auc rum 
Em 


MERCY HOSPITAL 
Taylor & Fisher, Architect 
Baltimore, Md. 
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SAXE WELDED CONNECTIONS Eng. 


1701 ST. PAUL ST. BALTIMORE, MD. 21202 


Thousands of these Manuals have been sold. 
Why use it for a reference book when so 
many have used it to build one piece eco- 
nomical steel structures. 


= David Olan Meeker Jr. AIA, has been 
appointed deputy mayor of Indianapolis. He 
will oversee the Model Cities and Commu- 
nity Services programs and will be respon- 
sible for community development as a whole, 


according to Mayor Richard G. Lugar. 
Meekers past governmental experience in- 
cludes membership on the Plan Commission, 
director of Indianapolis Model Cities pro- 
gram and director of Metropolitan Develop- 
ment, one of the six "cabinet" positions in 
the city's government. 


= Overwhelming endorsement of the AIA's 
revised standard subcontract form (A-401) 
was given at the first annual convention of 
the American Subcontractors Association. A 
presentation was made by Bernard B. Roths- 
child, FAIA, a member of the AIA Docu- 
ments Board. 


= Charles E. Peterson, FAIA, of Philadelphia 
has been honored by two British organiza- 
tions, having been elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Arts and an honorary cor- 
responding member of the Conference on 
Training of Architects for Conservation. 


= Research papers presented at the joint AIA 
architectural researcher conference and the 
Environmental Design Association confer- 
ence in January are contained in the two- 
volume EDRA/3: AR/8, available for 
$27.50 from Don Conway, AIA, Director of 
Research, AIA Headquarters, 1785 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., N.W., Wash., D.C. 20036. 


m Colors and designs for terrazzo are out- 
lined in a recommended reference. work, 
Terrazzo Data. It is free to architects from 
the National Terrazzo and Mosaic Associa- 
tion, Inc., 716 Church St., Alexandria, Va. 


22314. 


= Insulation offers many possible cost reduc- 
tions in home and apartment construction 
according to a guide to the proper installa- 
tion. Use and benefits are discussed in "In- 
sulation Manual: Homes/ Apartments," avail- 
able for $3 from the NAHB Research 
Foundation, Inc., P.O. Box 1627, Rockville, 
Md. 20850. 


= Steven P. Papadatos, AIA, of New York 
City has been honored by the National Re- 
modelers Association for the design of a 
Texaco Service Station in Greenwich, Conn. 
The association has awarded the station both 
its Northeast Regional Award and its Grand 
National Contractor of the Year Award. 


Deaths 


ANTHONY J. AMENDOLA 
Forest Hills, N.Y. 

EARL T. HEITSCHMIDT, FAIA 
Los Angeles 

BENJAMIN W. HERTEL 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

CORNELIUS W. MACARDELL 
New Hampton, N.Y. 

THOMAS A. RUSSELL SR. 
Elizabeth, Pa. 

MARTYN N. WESTON 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Unique, new 
self-raising 
seat design 
by Beneke! 


This is the new Beneke NSR self-raising seat... 
a solid plastic, virtually indestructible 
product with a unique, ultra-dependable hinge 
design. The hinge is mechanically superior 

in every way. The pre-set, soft-spring 
mechanism never needs adjustment. It is 
compact and completely enclosed for easier 
housekeeping and sanitation. When not in 
use, the seat automatically, slowly raises 
itself to an upright position. A built-in check" 
prevents damage to tank or flush valve. The 
Beneke NSR has metal posts and strip-proof 
nuts to attach securely and stay that way! 
Available in regular and extra heavy-duty 
institutional models with open front for 
elongated and regular bowls. It's another 
example of Beneke leadership in all types of 
water closet seats. Write today for complete 
details. 


New Beneke NSR features clean line, functional beauty. 


BENEK CORPORATION a 


Soft-spring hinge mechanism is completely enclosed and protected. 


Columbus, Mississippi e Chicago e New York 
Washington, D. C. e San Francisco e Toronto e Paris 


DOOKS 


Building a New Town: Finland's New Gar- 
den City, Tapiola. Heikki von Hertzen and 
Paul D. Spreiregen. Cambridge: MIT Press, 
1971. 234 pp. $13.95. 

Tapiola, the new town outside Helsinki, 
Finland, has probably excited more com- 
ment, generally favorable, than any other 
new town built in Europe since the end of 
World War II. Many of the reasons for this 
worldwide attention come through clearly in 
this handsome volume. The quality of the 
book is enhanced considerably by the exten- 
sive number of photographs and planning 
maps, all reproduced with great care. 

Although the book is essentially a case 
history of the planning and building of a 
new town, it is more than that. It also sets 
the Tapiola experience in the context of uni- 
versal efforts to develop policies to guide 
urban growth. Toward that end, the authors 
attempt—successfully—to establish the rele- 
vance of Tapiola for other countries’ pro- 
grams and to distill the essential conclusions 
or lessons of the experiment. 

Heikki.von Hertzen, the developer of 
Tapiola, is a Finn, a lawyer by profession 
and a man passionately committed to some 
fundamental ideas about the manner in which 


the relationship of man to nature should be 
reflected in the building of communities for 
people. His portion of the book (two out of 
five chapters) is written in the first person. It 
presents an almost incredible account of per- 
sistence in a drive to acquire the land for 
Tapiola, to engage the resources of skilled 
teams of architects and planners in formulat- 
ing plans for the town center and the four 
neighborhoods and to guide the development 
process to its completion. In two visits to 
Tapiola, this reviewer acquired not only ad- 
miration for the beauty and serenity of the 
visible city but also some understanding and 
much appreciation of the invisible city of 
values, human relationships and services. 

Paul D. Spreiregen, AIA, addresses him- 
self to the question of Tapiola's relevance 
for urban policy and town planning else- 
where. The final chapter, containing an as- 
sessment of the experience, was written 
jointly. 

What then is Tapiola's relevance for ur- 
ban growth policy in the United States? How 
valid are the assumptions that shaped its 
design and development? 

It should be observed initially that the 
building of new towns does not in itself add 


up to an adequate response to the problems 
raised by urbanization and the growth and 
concentration of population in metropolitan 
areas. The authors do not argue that this 
is true even in a country with as small a 
population as Finland. 

The issue in the US is vastly more com- 
plex and of much greater proportions. Some 
50,000 new towns with populations equal to 
the 18,000 people who live in Tapiola, or 
10,000 towns each equal in population to 
the 100,000 projected for Columbia, Mary- 
land, would be required to absorb the popu- 
lation increase projected for the next 30 
years. Currently, the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development has approved 
more than six projects under the New Com- 
munities Act of 1970 and has perhaps a 
dozen others under study. The number of 
new towns now in the planning and develop- 
ment stage and not in the federal financial 
picture is not known. 

In addition to the task of building thou- 
sands of new towns, what happens to the 
quality of both the physical and social en- 
vironments—an end to which von Hertzen 
and his associates directed extensive thought 
and effort—if mass production is attempted? 

The task of guiding urban growth in this 
country is further complicated by the nature 
of the federal system. The federal govern- 
ment, for example, has no authority to con- 
demn land, with some few exceptions, such 
as that granted to the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. That power is vested in the states. 

continued on page 60 
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Pemko Sil-Lok Threshold Anchor 


Now any type of threshold can be installed or replaced se- 
curely in a new type of concrete anchor (patent pending). 


Takes just a few minutes with a screwdriver. 


Expel the Smell 


... from whiteprinting (blueprinting) 


Convert your present equipment to an am- 
monia-free system with the inexpensive, new 


DIAZIT® AF 200 
No Venting No Mixing Chemicals 
No Cleaning No AMMONIA FUMES 


The DIAZIT® AF200 will develop prints using 
your present whiteprinter and your present di- 
azo paper supplier. 


Write for free brochure describing the complete 
line of DIAZIT® whiteprinters and accessories. 


ir U.S. #1, Youngsville, N.C. 27596 


COMPANY, INC. 


m Sil-Lok eliminates high cost of concrete drilling = Eliminates 
anchor hole clogging problems = Makes alignment easy, an- 
chor placement non-critical = Always adjustable. Cadmium 
plated. 
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on weatherstrip and thresholds. 

Send for free copy: 
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The Winners 


1972 Plywood Design Awards 


Jury comment: "There is no question that 
plywood is the building material of our time 
in the field of wood construction. Economi- 
cal, light of weight, both structure and skin, 
bearing its own innate finish. A simple sheet 
of plywood fulfills the ultimate dictum of 
organic design. Form and function are one." 


See e a e — m ——— có 


Commercial/Institutional Buildings Top Award $1,000: Douglas Barker (Smith, Barker, Hanssen, San Francisco). Project: Corte Madera Regional Branch of the 
Marin County Public Library, Corte Madera, California. 


"A remarkably well-detailed space frame. 
Its 'sawtooth' roof system frees the flexible 
interior spaces of internal supports and 
floods them with natural light." 


a 


27 MW) 


y 


iub os "A superb example of plywood used as the 
Residential/Single-Family Buildings Top Award $1,000: William Logan, AIA, (Neil Noll, basic material throughout the building — 


not just as a skin." 


Mike Lee Associates, Palo Alto, Calif.). Project: House at Pajaro Dunes, Watsonville, Calif 


"Although the forms are many-faceted, 
there is an underlying unity that gives this 
Structure a great sense of repose." 


For information on the winners and citation 
awards, write 1972 Plywood Design Awards, 
American Plywood Association, Dept. AA- 
052, Tacoma, Washington 98401. 


A AMERICAN PLYWOOD ASSOCIATION 
| 


— 


^ * PT n ee + ^ Fo = ; -a p lon, dO, Am v ~ : Pi - ew 
ywood quality-tested by the Division For Product Approval 
Vacation Homes Top Award $1,000: William Lo Dunes. vitae DFPA 
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ARCHITECTURAL LETTERS 
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"Custom Designs crafted 
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Literature Available 
upon Request 
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books from page 58 


Which states have adequate laws and mecha- 
nisms for acquiring and developing land in 
the interest of orderly growth? Perhaps New 
York State alone is equipped in terms of le- 
gal powers, policies and machinery to move. 
And it has moved imperceptibly to date. 

Regardless of what kind of urban growth 
policies Congress may adopt in the future, 
it is clear that the bulk of the population 
growth in this country will follow present 
trends and occur in and around existing 
metropolitan areas. 

Why then the excitement in this country 
about Tapiola or any other new town? Of 
the many insights that this splendid volume 
yields, the following seem most pertinent to 
our own national effort. 

1. New towns must be part of regional plan- 
ning, which in turn must be set in a na- 
tional planning framework. The scope of 
planning must comprehend not only housing 
needs and community service but economic 
and social development as well. That is, the 
planning must reflect not only the needs of 
the people for whom the new town is de- 
signed, but also the plans, hopes, projec- 
tions and goals of the region as a whole. 
2. New towns planned for existing metro- 
politan areas, such as Jonathan and Cedar 
Riverside, need to fit into some conceptuali- 
zation of the area so that their relationship 
to the metropolis will be harmonious and 
not simply impose further strain on an al- 
ready sick city. One wonders what the ulti- 
mate impact of Columbia will be on the 
Washington-Baltimore corridor since that 
corridor has not been conceptualized even in 
planning studies. The "first generation" of 
new towns built in England after World War 
II largely addressed themselves to the task 
of relieving population pressure on London. 
The second and now the third generation of 
British new towns reflect a plan for urban 
growth for all of England, Scotland and 
Wales. 

3. Even in the absence of established na- 
tional or regional urban growth policy, in- 
dividuals are not entirely helpless. Against 
the skepticism of government officials, busi- 
ness leaders and bankers, the building of 
Tapiola was accomplished. Since the prevail- 
ing attitudes in Finland were negative at the 
time, von Hertzen borrowed money on à two- 
month short-term loan from New York City 
bankers to acquire the land. To develop it, 
he assembled a coalition of organizations 
under the name of Asuntosäätiö, represent- 
ing the complete range of political and so- 
cial orientation in that country. "Lack of 
organization and leadership in urban plan- 
ning," the authors of this book assert, “is our 
greatest handicap, not money." 

4. The design of a new community will de- 
termine many later happenings. Some plan- 
ners said that Tapiola's extensive green 
areas and flower gardens would be quickly 
destroyed by great numbers of children romp- 
ing through them. Quite the contrary. Ade- 
quate room for young bodies to move and 
objects for them to manipulate have left Ta- 


The reviewer is professor of education at the Univer- 
sity of Georgia in Athens. 


piola's beauty unmarred. In fact, there is 
little crime or vandalism in the city. Tapiola 
has only one policeman, and he is unarmed. 
Lack of space precludes attention to such 
other design issues discussed in the book, 
such as the need of an identifying profile, the 
composition of individual neighborhoods and 
the relation of one neighborhood to another. 
5. Tapiola successfully mixes people of 
greatly varied economic and educational 
backgrounds in the same housing. "A uni- 
versity professor and a janitor live side by 
side. Only the size of the flat varies." Both 
benefit from the same careful attention to a 
humane environment. Both receive the same 
community services. Both have equal access 
to the rich variety of choices that the town 
provides. And, judging from conversations I 
had with residents of Tapiola, both are su- 
premely content to have it that way. Colum- 
bia and Reston, Virginia, have both demon- 
strated that resident mixing of people of dif- 
ferent backgrounds can be accomplished. 
Black people who can afford housing in 
either community find few problems with 
their white neighbors. Housing for low in- 
come people has not slowed the sale of high 
price houses. In each community, property 
values have steadily increased. 

The building of Tapiola, like the building 
of Columbia and Reston in the US and the 
new towns in England, has laid to rest a num- 
ber of fears and myths. In so doing, it has 
provided a uniquely attractive, serene yet 
lively town that engenders a rich lifestyle. 
This is perhaps Tapiola's greatest contribu- 
tion to urban growth policy in the US. 

EUGENE I. JOHNSON 


Prefabrication: Structure and Elements. Jean 
Prouvé. Edited by Benedikt Huber and Jean- 
Claude Steinegger. New York: Praeger, 1971. 
212 pp. $25. 

This book is essentially about industrial- 
ized architecture with the pioneering archi- 
tect’s own philosophy and the testament of 
his work as the undergirding. Copiously illus- 
trated, it is pleasant to look through. But 
Prouvé’s own words about a new architec- 
ture are inspirational. The text is in French, 
German and English. The editors are two 
Swiss architects. 


Approach to Architectural Design. Arg 
Isaac. Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 
1971. 112 pp. $15. 

The practicing architect and student alike 
will benefit from this book. The author states 
that the design process must begin by set- 
tling the initial design theme and the emo- 
tional responses for which the environment 
will be created. He discusses first the subject 
of human perception and then turns his at- 
tention to the design principles which are 
derived from that perception. 


Systems: An Approach to School Construc- 
tion. C. W. Griffin Jr. New York: Educa- 
tional Facilities Laboratories, 1971.96 pp. $2. 

A study of the open and closed building 
systems designed for Montreal and Toronto 
and the manner in which they evolved from 
the pioneering systems in California. There 
is information also on later developments in 
other states and cities. o 
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letters 


Architects in Government 


Comment & Opinion on the architect in gov- 
ernment in the October issue must have made 
many architects in government mutter, 
"What's the use?" 

In essence, the announcement of prize- 
winning design work by California's Office 
of Architecture and Construction is coupled 
with a wringing of hands that private firms 
had not been involved. 

Instead, I would have expected a delight 
in the breadth and many-faceted capability 
of the profession. I hope that business is not 
the overriding characteristic of our craft. 
More power to those architects in govern- 
ment who can produce fine work! 

While deploring this California situation, 
at the same time a hat was tipped to a "new 
breed" of professionals in government. But 
it is not quite a new breed. For example, the 
National Park Service has been building 
award-winning structures for two decades 
which are designed by its own architectural 
staff. Also we have read in the JOURNAL 
pages of the fine work by TVA's architects. 

The AIA recently created the Committee 


Questions 
About Your 
Subscription 


on Architects in Government. I do not sense 

this new committee as a means of institution- 

alizing second-class professional status for 

government architects, nor do I believe it de- 
spite the editorial. 

KENNETH C. ANDERSON, AIA 

Fairfax, Va. 


Ep. Nore: It appears to us that Mr. Anderson's views 
and the editorial are really in accord, saying the 
same thing in a slightly different way. We certainly 
applaud those architects in government who are bring- 
ing quality to their work, but we do question the 
amount of design which is being done on that level 
rather than by private practitioners. 


Reflections on Aging 


The more things change, the more they are 
the same. Reading in the January issue about 
the White House Conference on Aging, I 
was reminded of the results of similar ses- 
sions 10 years before. And even more re- 
markable, look how little progress has been 
made in attitudes. ARYEH COOPERSTOCK 
Assistant Director 

Planning & Environment 

National Capital Commission 

Ottawa, Canada 


Reminder to the Profession 


I appreciate the words of AIA President Max 
O. Urbahn, FAIA, in the Institute Page for 
January. 

For the past few years, too many have 
taken the liberty of partial definitions of the 
profession and its responsibilities. Urbahn's 
comprehensive statement supported by the 
history of the profession will be a reminder 
to us all of the obligations we share. 

Louis A. OLIVER, FAIA 
Norfolk, Va. 


Correction 


An item concerning Geoffrey Platt, FATA, in 
the March Newslines contained an error. The 
corrected version is: Geoffrey Platt, FAIA, 
of New York City is the seventh recipient of 
the Medal of Honor for City Planning, given 
for his “distinguished contribution to the 
Plan of the City of New York and for his 
dedicated and continuing efforts in the pres- 
ervation of the city's architectural and his- 
toric heritage." Initiated in 1939, the award 
is a joint effort of the New York Chapter 
and the Brooklyn Chapter of the AIA, the 
Metropolitan Section of the American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers and the New York 
Chapter of the American Society of Land- 
scape Architects. Platt is the first architect 
to receive the honor. 


The AIA JOURNAL encourages expressions 
of opinions from its readers but reserves the 
right to edit for length and style. Address 
letters to the Editor at AIA Headquarters. 
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events 


AIA State and Regional 
May 18-19: Virginia Chapter Spring Meet- 
ing, America House, Cape Charles, Va. 
Aug. 25-26: Alabama Council of Architects 
Convention, Grand Hotel, Point Clear, 
Ala. 


National 


May 21-23: Color Marketing Group Meet- 
ing, Nevele Country Club, Ellenville, N.Y. 

May 21-24: Theatre, Television and Film 
Lighting Symposium, Pick Congress Hotel, 
Chicago 

June 2-4: Guild for Religious Architecture 
Regional Conference, Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas 

June 15-17: ACSA Annual Meeting, Aspen, 
Colo. 

June 21-23: National Exposition of Contract 
Interior Furnishings, Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago 

June 28-July 1: NCARB Convention, Wash- 
ington Plaza Hotel, Seattle 


International 


May 27-June 4: International Transportation 
Exposition, Dulles International Airport, 
Va. 

June 17-22: International Design Confer- 
ence, Aspen, Colo. 

Aug. 21-26: International Conference on the 
Planning and Design of Tall Buildings, 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Sept. 25-30: International Union of Archi- 
tects Congress, Varna, Bulgaria 


Competitions 


May 31: Entries due, National Community 
Art Competition. Contact: National Com- 
munity Art Competition, HUD, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20410. 

June 1: Entries due, works in graphic form 
which relate creative interpretation to 
New York State. Contact: Mrs. Esther 
Twentyman, Art & Home Center, New 
York State Fairgrounds, Syracuse, N.Y. 
13209. 


Awards Programs 


May 30: Entries due, Louis Sullivan Award 
for Architecture. Contact: Mrs. Maria 
Murray, AIA Headquarters, 1785 Mas- 
sachusetts Ave. N.W., Washington, DC. 
20036. 

May 30: Entries due, Nonprofit-Sponsored 
Low and Moderate Income Housing. Con- 
tact: Mrs. Maria Murray, AIA Headquar- 
ters, 1785 Massachusetts Ave. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

June 30: Letters of intent to enter due, En- 
ergy Conservation Awards Program. Con- 
tact: Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., 
Toledo, Ohio 43659. 


Tours 


July 5-Aug. 5: European Traveling Summer 
School for Restorationists. Contact: Na- 
tional Trust for Historic Preservation, 740 
Jackson Place N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20006. D 
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Georgia-Pacific Corp. --.--------------------- 7; 
Haws Drinking Faucet Co. .......... Cov. 4 
Johnson Service Co. .......------------------- 8-9 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Co. 

( Mirawal Division) ................- Cov. 2 


AIA JOURNAL 1785 Massachusetts Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036, (202) 265-3113 


Dudley Hunt Jr., FAIA, Publisher 
Richard J. Satola, Sales Manager 
George L. Dant, Production Manager 


ADVERTISING SALES OFFICES 


Miami (305) 891-2414 
John J. Kelly 

1005 N.E. 125th St. 
North Miami, Fla. 33161 


New York (212) 685-9620 
Robert L. Bassinette 
Harold D. Mack Jr. 

271 Madison Ave. 

New York, N.Y. 10016 


San Francisco (415) 332-9226 
Jerry Nowell 

Gene Watts 

3030 Bridgeway Building 
Sausalito, Calif. 94965 


Washington, D.C. (202) 265-3113 
Richard J. Satola 

1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 


(Ohio, western Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia) 


Matot, DA- Inc. ......—..——..——————— 54 
Meierjohan-Wengler Co. -..........------. 60 
National Electrical Contractors 

Assoc. (NECA) .............. OS . 61 
Pemko Manufacturing Co. .................. 58 
Potlatch Forest, Inc. .................... Cov. 3 
Red Cedar Shingle & Handsplit 

Shake: Bureau ...————————— 2 
Sargent & Company .......... 51 
Saxe Welded Connections ................-- 56 
Scharf, Edw. G. & Sons ................ z+ 16 
Shatterproof Glass Corp. -......------------- 12 
Southern Equipment Company .......--- 55 
Strescon Industries -.........-.---.------------ 11 


Don’t forget. Hire the vet. 


For help in hiring veterans, contact your local office of — X 
the State Employment Service; for on-the-job training in- ATT 7 P 
formation, see your local Veterans Administration office. 


Lun Me 
Sune’ ® 


———— 
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